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A CLASSICAL ECONOMIST 
ON THE FRONTIER 


By Hersert F. THOMSON 
AND 
WILLARD G. BLoopGoop* 


HARLES NISBET, the first president of Dickinson College, 

has been accorded scant recognition for the contribution that 
he made to American instruction in economics, or for his leader- 
ship in introducing the classical economics of Britain to the Amer- 
ican scene. Probably he should be regarded as one of the three or 
four earliest American teachers of economics and political econ- 
omy. Mentioned by Joseph Dorfman in reference to his religious 
and political views,’ his utterances on economic subjects pass 
without notice in this writer’s history of American economic 
thought. More recently, the recovery of student notes on Nisbet's 
classroom lectures® has made it possible to fill an important gap in 


*This article by Professor Thomson of Dickinson College is based on an 
unpublished article of similar title by Professor Willard Bloodgood, formerly 
of Dickinson. The conclusions of the article are Professor Thomson’s. The 
co-authors have never met. Yet the credit for recognizing Nisbet’s im- 
portance in economic thought belongs to Professor Bloodgood. 

*The most extensive biography of Nisbet is: Samuel Miller, Memoir of 
the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D.D. (New York, 1840). More recent articles on 
Nisbet include chapters in James Henry Morgan, Dickinson College (New 
York, 1933) ; and a chapter by Boyd Lee Spahr, entitled “Charles Nisbet: 
Portrait in Miniature,” in Dickinson College, Bulwark of Liberty (New 
York, 1950). Additional material on Nisbet in the form of original manu- 
scripts and typed copies of letters is available in the Dickinsoniana Collection 
in Carlisle, Pa 

2Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (New 
York, 1946), II, 503, 506. Nisbet is mentioned once by Dorfman in the com- 
pany of Presidents Timothy Dwight of Yale and Stanhope Smith of Prince- 
ton as an ardent Federalist and supporter of the policies of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; in the other reference he appears as a staunch Calvinist, suspicious of 
the natural sciences, and critical of any academic discipline which might de- 
tract from the reverence due to the Great Author of Nature. No reference to 
Nisbet is to be found in Michael O’Connor, Origins of Academic Economics 
in the United States (New York, 1944). 

* The Dickinsoniana Collection of Dickinson College contains three sets of 
student notes which cover all or parts of Nisbet’s lectures on “ceconomics.” 
Samuel S. Mahon’s notes, taken in 1787, give full coverage to the sequence 
of lectures, but they contain many omissions and illegible words and phrases. 
John Wilson’s notes on Nisbet’s Questions and Answers, taken in 1791, pro- 
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our knowledge of intellectual history during the years immedi- 
ately after the Revolutionary War.’ 


Born in Haddington, Scotland, in 1736, and educated in arts 
and in divinity at Edinburgh, Charles Nisbet came to America in 
1785 to assume his duties as the first president of the newly organ- 
ized college at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Here he served as college 
president, or “principal,” with only one brief interruption, until 
his death in 1804. Since the Dickinson College faculty at this time 
included only three other professors, Nisbet’s duties involved the 
delivery at one time or another of lectures in at least six different 
areas, ranging from systematic theology to belles-lettres.* Prac- 
tically none of Nisbet’s works were published. Taking little pride 
in originality, he was satisfied to exercise his influence mainly 
through his classroom lectures, his sermons, his letters, and his 
personal contacts. 


Among the many areas in which Nisbet delivered lectures, that 
which he considered peculiarly his own was moral philosophy. 
Somewhat comparable to the social sciences of today, this depart- 
ment had been developed in the Scottish universities as an ap- 
proach to social relationships from an ethical, or religious, point 


vide only a summary of the lectures. In this year Nisbet gave a review in 
catechetical form of his lectures on moral philosophy, and it is this which 
has been recorded by Wilson. The handwriting and the spelling of this manu- 
script are much clearer than those of Mahon’s notes. The notes on the 
Questions and Answers, taken by Alexander H. Boyd in 1793, are almost 
identical with the notes taken two years earlier by Wilson. This tends to 
confirm the statements of some of his students that Nisbet wrote his lectures 
carefully, delivered them slowly, and expected his students to record them 
verbatim. We have designated these sources as: Mahon’s Notes, Wilson’s 
Notes, and Boyd’s Notes. 

* Of the later careers of the three student note-takers, we know that Boyd 
and Mahon were associated with the Presbyterian Church, and that Wilson 
become a medical doctor. Records at the Presbyterian Historical Society in 
Philadelphia show that Alexander Boyd became a successful minister, hold- 
ing charges at Bedford, Newtown, and Lock Haven in Pennsylvania. The 
records concerning Samuel Mahon show that he preached for a brief period 
in Pittsburgh, but that after his licensure he demitted the ministry prior to 
ordination. John Wilson graduated in medicine from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1796, and seems to have become a practicing physician in Bucks 
County. 

®See letter to Rev. James Paton of Craig, Scotland, dated January 16, 
1787, quoted in Miller, op. cit., 168. “My department in this college is moral 
philosophy ; but for the want of an adequate number of teachers, I am 
obliged to give a course of logic and metaphysics.” Taney also mentions that 

“Dr. Nisbet’s share of the college duties was Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics, 
and Criticism.” See Samuel Tyler, Memoir of Roger B. Taney, LL.D. (Balti- 
more, 1876), 39. 
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of view. In later years economics, in an effort to attain to the 
objectivity of the natural sciences, attempted to divorce itself from 
its ethical orientation and to make itself value-free, like mathe- 
matics. Yet there are many contemporary economists who would 
like to see a return to the original association of economics with 
ethics. An outstanding spokesman for this point of view is Pro- 
fessor Alvin Hansen of Harvard.° 

Nisbet divided moral philosophy into the three sections of ethics, 
ceconomics, and politics, corresponding to books in the Aris- 
totelian corpus, and to the divisions that were frequently adhered 
to in the Scottish universities.’ Even though the connotation which 
Nisbet gives to ceconomics” differs both from the modern sense 
of this term and from Aristotle’s, the use of this word at such an 
early date is a noteworthy matter. If Nisbet contributed nothing 
else to American economics, he seems to have contributed the 
word ‘“economics.”* 

Nisbet’s series of lectures on “ceconomics” is subdivided into 
1) family relationships, 2) contracts, 3) political ceconomy, and 
4+) government, giving a suggestion of the very broad sense in 
which he employs this term. It is the subdivision on political 
ceconomy which contains the material most nearly comparable to 
what would now constitute the subject matter of economics. The 


* Alvin Hansen, The American Economy (New York, 1957), 132. “Eco- 
nomics must concern itself with something more than merely maximum 
output and full employment. It must also concern itself with social priorities. 
In other words, it must, in a sense, become a branch of moral philosophy, 
as Adam Smith indeed had it.” 

* Nisbet’s own teacher of moral philosophy at Edinburgh was probably 
James Balfour. He seems to have studied also under Sir John Pringle and 
under John Stevenson. See James McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy (New 
York, 1883), 109. It was John Stevenson, who is mentioned by Nisbet's 
biographer as his teacher in logic and metaphysics, who made the most 
favorable i impression on him in his college days. The development of moral 
philosophy as a major field of study in the Scottish universities was the 
work of Francis Hutcheson, who introduced this subject at Glasgow. When 
Adam Smith succeeded Hutcheson as professor of moral Philosophy | at Glas- 
gow in 1761, he divided his subject matter into: 1) natural theology, 2) ethics, 
3), jurisprudence, and 4) politics. See Gide & Rist, A History of Economic 
Doctrines from the Time of the Physiocrats to the Present Day (New York, 
1913), 68. It seems paradoxical that Nisbet’s arrangement of moral philos- 
ophy should differ from that of Adam Smith mainly in his inclusion of 

“economics” as a major division. 

* Francis Hutcheson was apparently the person who first introduced the 
term ‘ “economics” as the name of a branch of moral philosophy, originally 
signifyi ing “laws of the family.” See O’Connor, of. cit., 4 n. O’Connor states 
that ‘“‘ceconomics” in its present meaning was about as commonly used before 
1837 as chrematistics or catallactics today. [bid., 3. 
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more minute divisions into which Nisbet divided his section on 
political ceconomy include: 1) the principles of economics, such as 
resources, manufactures, and money; 2) commerce; and 3) public 
revenues and taxation. These continued to be the topics that were 
most emphasized in college lectures on political economy for several 
decades after Nisbet’s time. 


Nisbet has been especially noted for the great number of his 
students who later attained to positions of the highest prominence 
in American society. One of these students was Roger Brooke 
Taney, later a Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and one of the leading men in the framing of the national banking 
policy. Telling in his memoirs about his youthful experiences as 
a student in Nisbet’s classes, Taney writes: 


In his lectures on Ethics, he [Nisbet] of course intro- 
duced the laws of nations and the moral principles upon 
which they should be governed. And political questions 
and the different forms of government existing in the 
different nations were therefore within the scope of his 
lectures. Upon these subjects he was decidedly anti-Re- 
publican, He had no faith in our institutions, and did 
not believe in their stability, or in their capacity to pro- 
tect the rights of a person against the impulse of popular 
passion, which combinations of designing men might 
continue to excite. These opinions were monstrous here- 
sies in our eyes. But we heard them with good humor, 
and without offending him by any mark of disapprobation 
in his presence. We supposed they were the necessary 
consequence of his birth and education in Scotland. Yet 
many, I believe a majority of the class, would not write 
down portions of his lectures: and if the opinions had 
been expressed by any other professor, the class would 
probably have openly rebelled.° 


The fact that Nisbet lived and studied in Scotland during the 
lifetime of Adam Smith suggests that there might be some Smithian 
elements in his thinking. Even though Nisbet’s own academic 
training was at Edinburgh rather than at Glasgow, he lived in 
Glasgow for two years immediately after his graduation from 
Edinburgh. It was during these years that Adam Smith was teach- 


"Tyler, op. cit., 41. 
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ing at Glasgow and “in fact ran the university,”*® so that Nisbet 
must surely have had some personal acquaintance with Smith 
during the period 1760-62, at about twenty-five years of age. It 
would be tempting to picture Nisbet as the one who, coming to 
the American states immediately after the Revolutionary War, 
was responsible for presenting the economic doctrines of Adam 
Smith for the first time to an American academic audience. Yet 
in Nisbet's lectures on political economy we find no citations from 
Smith. Only in the introduction to his lectures on moral philosophy 
do we find this appraisal of Adam Smith: 


Mr. Hutcheson’s books contain many excellent things, 
but he appeared to incline too much to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
doctrines. Dr. Smith, his successor, endeavored to erect 
a new system which he has published in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments; but he had no followers, which led 
him to write on The Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
on which he has said many excellent things ; though they 
are spoiled in his many mixtures of contraries proceeding 
from his bigotry in favor of Mr. David Hume’s opinions. 
He endeavors to found the whole of morality upon one 
single principle, viz., sympathy with others; but without 
success." 


Thus, while Nisbet’s acquaintance with the economic doctrines 
of Adam Smith is well established, we find that his extreme 
antipathy toward the religious views of Smith and Hume con- 
strained him to employ their works rather sparingly.'? The com- 
mon sense school of philosophy, toward which Nisbet inclined, 
had developed largely in opposition to the skepticism of Hume, 
and Adam Smith was also held suspect of following abstract 
speculation too far. Nisbet seems to have depended more on Fran- 
cis Hutcheson, whose views on philosophy and religion he re- 


Alexander Gray, Adam Smith (London, 1948), 5. 

“ Mahon’s Notes, 16. 

“Concerning Hume, Nisbet says that “it would be almost ridiculous to 
mention this last author as a writer on morals, though he endeavored to pass 
for a moral philosopher ; but . . . on the publication of his Essays in Holland, 
as the late Archbishop Herring prevented them from being published in 
England, an ingenious gentleman very properly observed that Mr. Hume’s 
creed was reducible to three heads: first, that Atheism was the duty we 
owed to God; second, that Adultery was the duty we owed to our neighbors ; 


and thirdly, that Suicide was the duty we owed to ourselves.” Mahon’s 
Notes, 15. 
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garded with less aversion,'‘* and on Thomas Reid. Also, one can 
find in Nisbet’s lectures occasional affinities to the thought of Sir 
James Steuart and Sir William Petty, to whom he was probably 
more indebted than to Adam Smith. Yet so much has Adam 
Smith’s fame advanced in later years that it now appears more 
significant to compare Nisbet to Smith than to a collection of other, 
nearly forgotten predecessors. 

At some jeopardy to his Calvinist principles, Nisbet is able to 
join with Adam Smith in his endorsement of personal acquisitive- 
ness as a virtue.’* Also, in their common approval of “frugality” 
and in their condemnation of “luxury,” these two Scotchmen find 
themselves sincerely in accord, Yet Benjamin Franklin had also 
praised frugality and acquisitiveness some years before the publi- 
cation of The Wealth of Nations. Indeed, one might well conclude 
that Nisbet’s attitudes show as much resemblance to Franklin as 
to Adam Smith.’® To some extent, Nisbet and Franklin are both 
making a natural response to the needs of an underdeveloped, 
capital-poor country. Their policy recommendations are the kind 
which might have more relevance in the India of today than in 
modern United States or Great Britain. 

It is in his concepts of wealth and value that Nisbet’s affinity to 
Adam Smith is most marked. Both reject the monetary orientation 
of the mercantilists. Living, as Nisbet did, in a simple economy 
where subsistence agriculture was the usual means of livelihood 
and where primitive barter often made money unnecessary, he 
would have had even less reason than Smith to attach undue im- 

‘S Other writers of his own era to whom Nisbet refers in his oral Philos- 
ophy include: Descartes, LaRochefoucauld, LaBruyere, Boyle, Huet Bishop 
of Avranches, Rousseau, Leibnitz, Wolff, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Bishop Butler, Lord Clarendon, Clarke, Wollaston, Lord Shaftesbury, De- 
Mandeville, Lord Kaims, Reid, and Lord Monboddo. It seems to us, although 
we have not had access to any notes on Nisbet’s Metaphysics to verify this, 
that he belonged, like Witherspoon, to the Scottish school of realism. 

*“There can be no life or fermentation in a nation without the spirit of 
acquisition.” Mahon’s Notes, 450. “[Commerce] cements the distant parts 
of human society and has contributed much to the diffusion of knowledge and 
of the arts of civilization, by discovering the mutual interests of men. It 
reconciles the selfish and ‘social affections and engages men to do good to 
one another even when they seek only their own profit.” [bid., 487. 

* We know of at least one occasion when Nisbet visited with Benjamin 
Franklin at the home of Benjamin Rush, and we wonder whether he might 
not have helped to confirm the opinion expressed by Franklin in his uto- 
biography (Everyman’s Edition), 17, concerning contentiousness and love of 
dispute, that “persons of good sense . . . seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 


university men, and generally men of all sorts who have been bred at 
Edinburgh.” 








QO —_—™™s~ — 
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portance to purely monetary phenomena. Neither does he accept 
the Physiocratic emphasis on agriculture as the sole source of a 
nation’s wealth. To the question: “Can agriculture alone support 
a nation?” Nisbet gives this answer: “Yes, in victuals and drink. 
If they want any thing else, other arts must be added.”'® Agreeing 
with Smith that the resources of a nation lie mainly in the “in- 
dustry’? of its people, which can be converted at will into money 
or into goods, Nisbet gives this principle a more personal and 
moralistic emphasis.'* We find little trace in Nisbet of the mechan- 
istic approach to economics that is so prominent in the writings 
of Adam Smith. 


Nisbet and Smith agree in adopting a qualified “labor theory of 
value.” That is, they agree that the exchange value of a commodity 
is determined in the long run by the number of labor hours re- 
quired for its production.’® Nevertheless, Nisbet differs sharply 
from both Adam Smith and the Physiocrats in regard to their dis- 
tinction between “productive” and “unproductive” labor. Nisbet 
could have no sympathy with Smith's designation of “churchmen, 
lawyers, physicians, men of letters of all kinds; players, buffoons, 
musicians, opera-singers, opera dancers, etc.” as “unproductive 
laborers.”*° Rather, it seemed to him that the efforts of some of 
these groups were at least as important and productive as the work 
of farmers. On this subject, Nisbet’s insight as a clergyman seems 
to have forewarned him against the trap which ensnared both 
Adam Smith and Physiocrats, and which oriented them in a direc- 
tion which led to the extreme materialism of Karl Marx. 

Where Smith tests “productivity” by the standard of “whether 


© [Wilson’s Notes, 272. 

i“ Adam Smith usually employs the w ord * ‘industry” in an impersonal sense, 
meaning “manufacturing and commerce” ; Nisbet uses it in the personal 
sense, meaning “industriousness.” 

48 Nisbet speaks of frugality, sobriety, and chastity as “considerable natural 
resources.” See Mahon’s Notes, 438 

“Commodities that are the effect of labor time cannot continue to be 
sold for less than will maintain the workman.” Mahon’s Notes, 457. “The 
ancient Greeks, from an enthusiastic love of fame, would often spend 
whole years in the making of a single statue, and their painters were also 
noted for the slowness of their progress in their work. But this circum- 
stance, as well as the correct taste and amazing success of these artists, 
stamped a great value on their productions. ... The price must be such as 
will indemnify the artist for the loss of so much time and enable and encour- 
age him to employ himself further in works of a like nature.” [bid., 457-458. 

*® Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Edited by Edwin Cannan, New 
York, 1937), 315. 
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the labor . . . fixes or realizes itself in any permanent subject or 
vendible commodity, which endures after that labour is past, and 
for which an equal quantity of labor could afterwards be pro- 
cured” ;?4 Nisbet is more concerned with whether the product of 
the sitet is “necessary,” or “merely ornamental.” Conceiving of 
productivity more in terms of contribution to human happiness 
than of commodities produced, he asserts that “the state of a na- 
tion’s wealth is not measured from the state of its coffers, gran- 
aries, or warehouses at any particular time, but from the fertility 
of its lands and from the number, frugality, industry and skill of 
its inhabitants.”** In a more paradoxical vein, he suggests in the 
introduction to the Moral Philosophy that men are most happy 
“where the means of enjoyment are so far out of their reach as 
not to occasion despair, nor so near as to be composed by in- 
dolence.”’** 

Yet Nisbet’s outlook differs from that of Adam Smith in ways 
more fundamental that these formal disagreements. Even while 
sharing Smith’s emphasis on frugality, his ideal for society is that 
it should generate a larger surplus of revenue, which might be 
applied to the support of a leisure class of merchants and landed 
proprietors, who would have the time and the inclination for study 
and for literary pursuits. Having been intimately acquainted in 
Scotland with such cultured noblemen as the Earls of Buchan and 
Leven and with the Countess of Huntingdon, who were generous 
in their support of the church and of literature, Nisbet enter- 
tained high hopes that @ similar aristocratic class might become 
the patrons of an American renaissance of learning and piety. In 
placing such confidence in a high-minded aristocracy, Nisbet was 
more of a kindred spirit to Thomas Malthus than to Adam Smith. 
Indeed, in their social attitudes, Nisbet and Mathus display a 
similar spirit of contempt and despair toward any full expression 
of popular sovereignty.** 


** Thid. 

= Wilson’s Notes, 282-283. 

% Thid., 

* “Society could not have existed on the supposition of a perfect equality, 
as every society implies subordination. No society could be formed of men 
with equal degrees of ambi‘ion. They would all crowd into the higher de- 
partments and the lower orders would be totally deserted.” Wéilson’s Notes, 
202. “Riches are a mere comparative advantage and can be possessed only by 
a small number in every society, because they suppose a poverty which is 
comparative in like manner.” Mahon’s Notes, 450. 
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To some extent, Nisbet redeems himself from the charge of be- 
ing a reactionary by means of his outspoken and bitter attacks 
on slavery at a time when slaveholding was common in the region 
of Carlisle.*® It is even possible that Nisbet alienated more people 
by his opposition to slavery than by his distaste for democracy.*® 
It is also apparent that the ideal of providing more material goods 
for the lower classes was one which had little appeal either to 
Malthus or to Nisbet as a suwmmum bonum of society. Both these 
clergymen preferred a society that would maintain a sound balance 
between agriculture and manufacturing,** and where classical learn- 
ing, sound religion, and a righteous and sober culture might be 
bountifully nourished by the revenue drawn from the generous 
surplus yielded by agriculture and industry. 

Nisbet’s aristocratic ideal helps to explain his views on a num- 
ber of the political issues of his day. The continuing migration of 
the population to the unsettled regions of the west seemed to him 
dangerously wasteful.** In his opinion, this sparse settlement of 
ever increasing areas of land would only serve to perpetuate sub- 
sistence agriculture, rather than foster the type of intensive culti- 
vation of the soil which could yield substantial rents to the owners 
of large landed estates. The continued preference of the inhabitants 
for farming rather than for crafts and trades meant that the coun- 
try must continue to import its manufactured goods from Europe 


*=“The inconveniences of slavery . .. are innumerable; the chief among 
them are the injustice of the practice, the corruption of the character of the 
master and the slave that rises from it, its hurtfulness to population, agri- 
culture, and manners, its disgracing the order of servants, continuing the 
state of war, and exposing families to continual dangers and tragical acci- 
dents.” Wilson’s Notes, 204. This passage is suggestive of Hume’s research 
on slavery. 

™ See letter by Rev. Samuel Martin, 1805, quoted in Samuel Miller, of. cit., 
329, “Nisbet held revolutionary, especially Gallican, principles, in utter 
detestation.” Nisbet’s preference was for a “mixed” government, of which he 
considered Sparta and Great Britain as the best examples. 

* Nisbet and Malthus, while they postulated the same principle of a balanced 
economy, applied it in differing ways to the divergent conditions in America 
and in England. Nisbet favored industrial growth in America to balance an 
exaggerated expansion of agriculture ; while Malthus advocated the support 
of agriculture in England in order to redress an excessive industrialization. 

* See letter from Nisbet to Rev. James Paton of Craig, 1787, quoted in 
Miller, op. cit., 172. “If this country were cultivated by English or Scotch 
farmers, its product and riches would be very great, and it might maintain 
a large and opulent landed interest. But no body will be a tenant in a 
country where he can so soon become a proprietor; so that our landed 
interest consists of a yeomanry who labor their own farms, and who are, of 
course, not very enlightened. .. . A tradesman, though he might make more 
money, is little thought of in comparison with a farmer.” 
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at high prices, thus draining the American states of what little 
surplus revenue they might otherwise be able to generate. Nisbet 
did not share with Adam Smith or with Ricardo the view that 
specialization in one product might, through trade with other coun- 
tries, be a desirable means of maximizing a country’s standard 
of living. 

In his theory of money, Nisbet is nearly as innocent as Adam 
Smith of any taint of mercantilism. With his constant awareness 
of real values he is never tempted to let the symbol of money 
stand in the place of its authentic counterpart.*® Nevertheless, 
anti-mercantilist arguments are far less prominent in Nisbet’s 
lectures than in the works of Smith. Holding the precious metals 
in too great esteem does not seem to Nisbet to be as immediate 
a problem as the fallacious American habit of printing legal-tender 
paper money in quantities too great for it to retain its value. 
Nisbet assumes that in the long run the precious metals will con- 
tinue to provide the basis for the currency, and he holds to a 
quantity theory of money.*® He likewise shares Adam Smith’s 
abhorrence of governmental debts.*t Most of all, he is concerned 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania should maintain the in- 
ternal and external purchasing power of its currency, so that 
money can continue to perform its proper role as a stable standard 
of value. “All commercial nations have adopted the use of gold 
and silver as a sign of value or a common standard to which the 
price of different commodities might be reduced, and which might 
fill the place of such as were not wanted. Hence, money is con: 
sidered as the equivalent of all commodities and the constituent 
of wealth; but on the other hand, commodities are no less the 
equivalents of money.’’** He likewise felt that “money is only the 
sign of wealth and has a necessary relation to and dependence on 
the products of Industry. Where these do not exist, money cannot 


* Mahon’s Notes, 455. “Industry is the common parent of both money and 
all other commodities, and wherever it prevails will purchase either or both. 
For this reason there is much more money as well as more goods in Holland 
than in any country in Europe of twice its size.” 

* Thid., 456. “The price of commodities fluctuates and keeps pace with the 
quantity of money in circulation, with the scarcity of the commodity, with 
the demand and with the riches of those that consume the articles.” 

*t Tbid., 500. “To be out of debt is the foundation of all public and private 
property, and to talk of wealth before that is talking only of what belongs 
to others.” 

* Tbid., 455. 
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remain, but must make its way to those nations where they are 
to be found.’’** 

It seems rather striking that the word “capital,” which appears 
so prominently in The Wealth of Nations, should be completely 
absent from Nisbet’s lectures on political economy. Neither is 
there any treatment of the three factors of production: land, 
labor, and capital, whose analysis is so central to Smith’s thought. 
On one occasion Nisbet uses the word “advances,’’** a word used 
by the Physiocrats as an equivalent to the Smithian word “capital.” 
Such omissions in the vocabulary and the method of abstraction 
which Nisbet uses remind us that he did not spend much of his 
life in an industrial city like Glasgow, and also that he could not 
have made a careful study of Smith’s The Wealth of Nations. 
Implicit in Nisbet’s thought, however, are some of the theoretical 
conclusions of Smith and the later classical theorists—that the 
scarcity of labor results in high wages, and that the relative 
abundance of land is responsible for low rent. Both of these con- 
ditions, which were characteristic of the Pennsylvania frontier, 
and which might have been applauded by Smith, were decried 
by Nisbet. 

In Nisbet's economics we find no theory of international prices, 
such as we find in the writings of Hume, Smith, and Ricardo. 
Living under conditions where legal-tender paper money was in 
wide circulation, the normal price effect of a deficit in a country’s 
foreign trade could not be observed as occurring in the theoretical 
manner. Only under a metallic standard could a fall in prices be 
expected to accompany the export of bullion. Yet Nisbet seems to 
be fearful of two results of international money-flows which were 
not emphasized by Smith or Ricardo. One of these is that a con- 
tinued “unfavorable” balance of trade might stimulate borrowing 
from abroad, instead of encouraging the export of currency, and 
that the country with the “unfavorable” balance might thus be- 
come so heavily in debt to the lending nation that it would lose 
possession of its own lands and buildings. At the same time, the 
export of precious metals from Pennsylvania seemed to be leading 
more to business stagnation and to the issuance of paper cur- 


% Wilson’s Notes, 275. 

* Mahon’s Notes, 457. Like the Physiocrats, Nisbet uses the word “ad- 
vance” for “circulating capital.” He gives no recognition to the importance 
of “fixed capital,” i.e., investment in labor-saving machinery. 
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rency and the prevalence of barter than to a corrective decline 
in prices.*® It seems to be mainly for these reasons that Nisbet 
does not trust to any automatic correction of an ‘“‘unfavorable” 
trade balance, but suggests positive governmental policies designed 
to curtail imports and perhaps to encourage exports. “Every 
nation ought to export at least an equal value to what it imports; 
otherwise its wealth must be in a constant diminution and its debt 
increase proportionately.”** 


It is hard to classify Nisbet either as a mercantilist in his 
theories of international trade, or as a proponent of “‘laissez- 
faire.” He shows no understanding of the principle of compara- 
tive advantage.*? His attitude toward trade restrictions is more 
suggestive of that of David Hume than of Adam Smith; that is, 
he gives qualified approval to trade restrictions, with the desire 
that imports and exports be equal. Yet Nisbet also anticipates the 
economic nationalism of such American thinkers as Alexander 
Hamilton** and Matthew Carey. Though it cannot be said that he 
favors “protective tariffs” in general, or that he propounds an 
“infant industry argument” in favor of tariffs, he does propose 
a type of tariff that might be called “selective.” ‘““A country like 
this, which possesses so few articles for exportation in comparison 
to its imports, cannot afford to deal in any superfluous com- 
modities and ought not to expect that imports of this kind can 
be balanced by profits on exportation, because all our articles of 
export as yet fall far short of being able to supply us even with 
what may be accounted necessaries.”’*® Nisbet does not favor an 
America that is a provider of raw materials and agricultural 
products for sale to Europe in exchange for manufactured goods. 
“The exportation of crude or unwrought materials is bulky, 


* On this subject Nisbet may be more modern than Ricardo and the econ- 
omists of his school. Keynes and other modern economists have noted that 
the reluctance of individuals to accept price and wage reductions makes a 
diminution in the currency supply lead to business stagnation. 

*® Mahon’s Notes, 436. 

* Mahon’s Notes, 473-474. “Nations who in hard seasons purchase grain 
or other articles of provision from other nations may be said to be gainers 
by having their wants supplied, though the balance of price may be against 
them ; but in seasons of ordinary fertility it would be quite unprofitable and 
contrary to the interest of agriculture of these nations to import grain or 
provisions at any price, however low.” 

* A few years after the delivery of these lectures, Nisbet expressed him- 
self as a fervent supporter of the policies of Alexander Hamilton. 

*® Mahon’s Notes, 465. 
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troublesome, and of little profit, but the exportation of the fruits 
of manufacture and labor may be profitable in any conceivable 
degree.”’*? Sumptuary laws might serve as a corrective, but “duties 
on certain prohibitions are greatly to be preferred before sumptu- 
ary laws; the imposing of duties is . . . useless when the law has 
no energy and the frontiers of the state cannot be defended. In 
this case the wisdom and virtue of individuals is the only resource 
—all other restraints being impracticable.” 

When one considers the under-developed condition of the Amer- 
ican states when Nisbet delivered his lectures, his position becomes 
as modern and as defensible for an American of that period as 
Adam Smith’s free-trade doctrines were for a Britisher. In our 
day we find that Nisbet’s preference for greater national self- 
sufficiency is frequently shared by independent, under-developed 
countries. What seems more remarkable is that Nisbet should 
have adapted his views to the needs of a new nation so soon after 
his arrival from Scotland. “Ever since their independency,” he 
says, “the inhabitants of this country by their own choice pay, or 
rather they owe it, for it is not paid, a much greater proportion 
of the British taxes than Lord North would ever have demanded 
of them, by means of the extraordinary encouragement which they 
have given to the trade and manufactures of England, to their 
own hurt.’’*? 

Yet if Nisbet was reluctant to follow Adam Smith to the logical 
consequences of his doctrine of “laissez-faire” in international 
trade, at least he shared fully Smith’s abhorrence for domestic 
monopolies. “Monopolies within a nation are still more pernicious 
than monopolies of foreign commodities. The unfortunate King 
Charles the First was so very fond of monopolies, or at least, of 
the money that he got from the purchasers of them, that almost 
every article of life was monopolized in his time.”** 


Ibid. 

“Nisbet also adds: “Retrenching superfluities may be considered as a 
national resource; but it requires a resource of another kind; namely, a 
suitable stock of courage.” See Mahon’s Notes, 436. “If men had only virtue 
and resolution enough as many in this country once had to sign an agreement 
of non-importation and non-consumption with regard to all such articles as 
are known to be unnecessary and ruinous, they might then with some decency 
complain of the encouragement luxury meets with among us.” See Mahon’s 
Notes, 464. 

“ Thid., 466 

* Thid., 496. 
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The last section of Nisbet’s lectures on political economy deals 
with the subject of taxation, in which he again shows at least a 
formal similarity to the classical economists. Like most of these 
writers, Nisbet produces a list of the canons of taxation, including 
a number which are identical with those of Adam Smith, Lord 
Kaims, David Ricardo, and other British writers on the subject. 
Yet the spirit of Nisbet’s proposals reflects conditions in America 
rather than the theory or practice of taxation in England or Scot- 
land. Where these British writers are mainly interested in the 
convenience of the taxpayer, sometimes going so far as to suggest 
that tax policy be directed toward a more equitable distribution 
of income,** Nisbet’s first requirement is that the government be 
provided with revenue sufficient for its needs.*® Beyond this, he 
seems mainly concerned with the preservation of property rights.** 
His definition of distributive justice is “the preservation of the 
rights of men to all that which they have lawfully acquired.’ 
His appreciation of the incidence of taxes was in no way deficient, 
but he sees no compelling reason to oppose a regressive tax.** 
Only at the bottom of the income scale, where the taxpayer is un- 
able to purchase the necessities of life, does Nisbet feel that the 
burden of taxation should be sparingly applied. Control over the 
object of expenditure, rather than a redistribution of purchasing 
power, is his main social goal in taxation.*® His views on taxation 


“Tt is Lord Kaims who suggests that a redistribution of income might be 
made through taxation. Adam Smith favors a tax that would be levied in 
accordance with ability to pay—a principle which might be interpreted to 
mean either a proportionate or a progressive tax. Nisbet’s views contrast 
with those of both these men, because of his relative indifference to the con- 
venience of the taxpayer. Writing in 1787 to his friend James Craig, i in Scot- 
land, he asserts: “Our ordinary taxes are a mere trifle in comparison of yours 
in Great Britain, and cannot occasion the smallest inconvenience.” Miller, 
op. cit., 172-173. 

* Wilson’s Notes, 284. “The exigencies of the state must be provided for 
at any hazard or expense to the subject.” 

* Nisbet’s third principle of taxation is: “The security of the subject must 
not be impaired.” See Wilson’s Notes, 284. 

* Tbid., 219 

‘SIn answer to the question: “What is Capitation?’ Nisbet answers, “a 
tax falling equally on the poor and on the rich.” And in answer to the 
question “Is there anything humiliating in this mode?” Nisbet answers, “No, 
though it has been unpopular and reckoned a badge of slavery. England sub- 
mitted to it when the spirit of the nation was highest, in the reign of the 
last King William.” See Wilson’s Notes, 284-285. 

““Tn answer to the question, “What taxes are most agreeable to humanity 
and justice?” Nisbet gives answer, “customs imposed in matters of orna- 
ment and costly accommodation, and consequently on the prodigal anid 
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reflect the conditions of near anarchy which prevailed in Pennsyl- 
vania during the government under the Articles of Confederation. 
Taxes were difficult to collect, the currency continued to depreciate, 
public debts went unpaid, and Nisbet’s own salary was in arrears. 

To a person looking for a penetrating economic analysis com- 
parable to that of David Hume or Adam Smith, Nisbet seems dis- 
appointing. The treatment of political economy in his lectures is 
brief, consisting of some ten chapters, covering about one hundred 
handwritten pages interjected between his lectures on jurisprudence 
and on politics. Moreover, Nisbet was less known by his con- 
temporaries for the depth of his perception than for the wide range 
of his interests and for his memory and wit. He seems to have 
had little appreciation of the complexities of economics, remarking 
that “the principles of commerce are exceeding plain and obvious 
in themselves ; they demand only attention and calculation and may 
be made evident to the very meanest capacities,”*° and again that 
“men who practice frugality and uprightness in their families and 
private transactions do not need to be told what are the principles 
of national commerce, because every man of sense knows them 
already and daily practices them.’ Altogether, Nisbet’s study of 
economics is practical in nature, and contains few disquisitions on 
the more abstract aspects of his subject. 

The most characteristic doctrines, or ‘“‘shibboleths,” of the age 
in which both Adam Smith and Charles Nisbet lived were “rea- 
son,” “nature,” and “natural law.”®? These basic principles were 
derived from Stoic originals, revivified through the discoveries of 
Newton, and were given new form in the writings of Leibnitz, 
Voltaire, and the deists. It was this concept of ‘“nature,’’ extended 
to society in the form of “natural law,’’ which provides the frame- 
work of Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, and which inspires 
his doctrine of an “Invisible Hand” that transforms individual 
selfishness into the furtherance of the common weal. Nearly every 
part of The Wealth of Nations is an elaboration of this thesis.** 


rich.” Wilson’s Notes, 286. To the question, “What taxes are most profitable 
for a new country?’ "he answers, “heavy impositions on foreign luxuries which 
may oblige them to manufacture at home or go without them.” /bid., 283-284. 
*® Yahon’s Notes, 466. 
t Thid., 
* Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), 1-18. 
%«The Naturalism and Optimism of Smith,” in Gide and Rist, op. cit., 
68-93. 
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Yet it is only with reservations that Nisbet employs these postulates 
of “natural law” and “natural reason’; and in his use of these 
terms, as in his vigorous defense of the rights of private property, 
it is plain that he does not entirely subscribe to the principles from 
which he argues.** On certain occasions Nisbet expressly denies 
the autonomy of “natural reason.’”*> His manner of thinking is 
not mechanistic or primarily concerned with inquiry into natural 
causation ; he uses the vocabulary of his age without fully sharing 
its spirit. Thus, in the fundamentals Nisbet and Smith diverge 
from each other; many of their points of agreement seem more 
incidental than essential. 

The circumstances of Nisbet’s migration to Pennsylvania and of 
his sojourn at Carlisle throw much light on his economic pro- 
nouncements.®® At the end of the Revolutionary War Pennsylvania 
was in the control of the radical party,5’ which counted their 
greatest strength among the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians west of the 
Susquehanna. This party had gained a majority of the seats in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and was able to dominate the University 
of Pennsylvania and other organs of power and influence within 
the state. They also presented a threat to the security of property 
and to the preservation of law and order, challenged the supremacy 
of Philadelphia, and seriously offended such conservative leaders 
as Benjamin Rush, John Dickinson, James Wilson, and William 
Bingham. 

Partly to challenge the pre-eminence of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and at the same time to provide responsible leadership, 
these conservatives undertook to establish a new college on the 
western frontier. For this purpose they sought a principal with 


“Examples of his appeal to “nature”: “The right of property is a natural 
sentiment which no levelling political institutions . . . can ever eradicate.” 
Mahon’s Notes, 451. “Aristocracy indeed supposes agreeably to truth and 
nature that some men are virtuous and others vicious; that some are wise 
and that the greatest number are other-wise.” Ibid., 412. 

=“The most distinguishing characteristic of the age is the spirit of free 
inquiry, which has been se prominent, and indeed which has been carried 
almost to madness.” Letter from Nisbet to Samuel Miller, 1800, in Miller, 
op. cit., 268. 

® The account of the appointment of Nisbet is contained in Dickinson Col- 
lege, Bulwark of Liberiy, a collection of the Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures 
delivered at Dickinson, 1947-50. The chapters on Charles Nisbet and Ben- 
jamin Rush are especially pertinent. 

™ This party, which called itself the “Constitutionalists” was later to merge 
into the Jeffersonian (or Democratic) party. This is the same group which 
Taney refers to as the “Republicans.” 
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outstanding learning, a Presbyterian, one who sympathized with 
the War for Independence, and was opposed to political radicalism. 
Since Benjamin Rush had been so eminently successful in securing 
such a man for the presidency of the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton ten years earlier, he was commissioned to find another 
Scotchman like Witherspoon to serve as president of Dickinson.** 

Charles Nisbet had already been approached to serve as presi- 
dent of Princeton at the time when Witherspoon was appointed 
to that office. No doubt Witherspoon’s happy relationship with 
Princeton influenced Nisbet in accepting the call to Dickinson, 
as well as the Dickinson trustees in extending it to Nisbet. Wither- 
spoon and Nisbet were both ministers in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church; both were conservative and evangelical in their religious 
views, and were generally known as Whigs and as sympathizers 
with the American cause even while they were still in Scotland. 
In fact, Witherspoon, who came to Princeton before the Revolu- 
tion, became a signer of the Declaration of Independence and out- 
did most native-born Americans in revolutionary ardor. Yet while 
Nisbet greatly excelled Witherspoon in scholarship,®® he was 
temperamentally unfit to exercise the same type of leadership. 
Biographers have described him as “querulous,” “caustic,” 
“sarcastic,” and “excessively academic.” Although these qualities 
were offset in part by his exceptional brilliance, wit, and personal 
loyalty to his friends, Nisbet proved to be something of a disap- 
pointment to his supporters. America was also a disappointment 
to him. These factors, as well as his extreme and outspoken con- 
servatism, prevented Nisbet from securing the expected following 
among his co-religionists in the western settlements. 

In Nisbet’s lectures we see the disorderly conditions of post- 
war Pennsylvania reflected more clearly than the ordered doctrines 
of the Scottish economists. Perhaps the recent date of his arrival 


*’ Rumors have connected Nisbet with Witherspoon as his natural son, 
and history describes Nisbet as the one who performed Witherspoon’s second 
wedding ceremony. In any case, Nisbet and Witherspoon were closely associ- 
ated through most of their lives. See Varnum L. Collins, President Wither- 
spoon (Princeton, 1925), I, 83 n. 

® Ashbel Green, president of Princeton, speaks of Nisbet as “beyond com- 
parison, a man of the most learning that I have personally ever known.” See 
Miller, op. cit., 308. Charles Hodge, The Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review (January, 1858), 82, gives an interesting comparison of Witherspoon 
and Nisbet, praising Nisbet’s piety, wit, and abstruse book-learning, but 
calling him “a sarcastic and almost bitter assailant of democracy.” 
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in Pennsylvania (1785) caused Nisbet to view the prevailing dis- 
order without adequate perspective. Certainly his judgments on the 
society of his day were harsh, merciless, and lacking in apprecia- 
tion.®° Yet some of his pronouncements show discernment, and 
there can be no doubt that his influence over his students was 
vast. His reactions give us perhaps the best indication—short of 
having Adam Smith or David Hume emigrate to America—oi 
what might happen when a well-trained Scottish academician was 
transplanted permanently to American soil. 


” Two of Nisbet’s comments about America are as follows “The territories 
possessed by the United States contain almost as great a variety of soil and 
climate as China, and with equal industry might possess almost as many 
conveniences. If they would give over their idleness, foolish jealousies, and 
political squabbles, and care for their proper interests, their numerous rivers 
and bays might then be of immense consequence to them.” Mahon’s Notes, 
471. “The culture of the arts, a little more industry and a little more 
morality might serve to bring us out of our difficulties by recovering some 
tolerable degree of character, and America might in a short time become a 
rich and happy country and possess a respectable rank among the nations of 
the world.” /bid., 463. 
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COLONIAL MORAVIANS, THEIR 
STATUS AMONG THE CHURCHES 


By Joun R. WEINLICK* 


Te Moravian Church today is a respectable member of the 
family of churches. If some people still class it as a queer 
sect, it is only because Moravians are too few in number to be 
well known. Be that as it may, Moravianism is now safely in the 
midstream of American Christianity. This respectability has been 
enhanced by America’s growing interest in its cultural roots, for a 
tradition reaching back into the colonial era commands respect 
in a country in search of its own soul. 

When we study the colonial scene closely we find that the 
Moravians had quite a different status then. The story of Moravian 
beginnings in America is that of a religious minority in a generally 
unfriendly environment. Moravians came to America relatively 
late, their first settlement not being made until three years after 
the chartering, in 1732, of Georgia, the last of the thirteen colonies. 
Of the colonial churches which still exist, only the Methodist is 
younger. Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Reformed (both Dutch and German), Roman Cath- 
olics, Friends, Mennonites, Brethren, and Schwenkfelders were al- 
ready here when the Moravians arrived. Furthermore, most of 
these churches were already well established in Europe, while the 
Moravians came to the new world as a denomination still in the 
early stages of development. Though in part they were a renewal 
of the pre-Reformation Bohemian Brethren,’ they were much 

*Dr. Weinlick is a Professor of Historical Theology at the Moravian 
Theological Seminary in Bethlehem, Pa. This paper was part of a symposium 
on “German Pietistic Thought in Colonial America” at Moravian College 
on March 14, 1959. 

1The Moravian Church’s claim to being a continuation of the Bohemian 
Brethren has a threefold basis : Mt) the majority of the refugees who settled 
at Herrnhut, beginning in 1722, were evangelicals from Moravia and 
Bohemia, who had maintained secretly the tradition of the Brethren’s Church 
while outwardly conforming to Roman Catholic worship; (2) the form of 
church discipline of the Bohemian Brethren was influential in the develop- 
ment of patterns of community life in the Renewed Moravian Church; and 
(3) the episcopal succession of the Bohemian Brethren, maintained by that 


part of the church which continued within the framework of the Reformed 
Church in Poland, was passed on to the renewed church. 
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more German pietists shaped by the personality of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. The first congregation of the renewed church, Herrnhut in 
Saxony, had been founded only thirteen years before settlement 
in America. 


Not only did they come into a situation where established 
denominations were on the field, but they also came as disciples of 
the most controversial religious figure of the time. Count Zinzen- 
dorf’s unpopularity with many might not have been so pronounced 
had he been an outright dissenter. He refused to accept the label 
of dissenter, however, insisting that being a Moravian did not 
mean separation from the established churches. It took the re- 
newed Moravian Church some twenty years after the founding of 
Herrnhut to see itself as a separate denomination. Much of the 
unpopularity of the Moravians in America during the first decade 
was because neither they themselves, nor those around them knew 
exactly who they were. Zinzendorf himself was still working that 
out in his own mind, making decisions on a somewhat experi- 
mental basis. 


This is not to say that the Moravians were confused about their 
mission in life. They were a disciplined body of experiential 
Christians with a sense of urgency in evangelizing at home and 
abroad. Had they been Roman Catholics, they would undoubtedly 
have been organized as a monastic order. But eighteenth-century 
Protestantism had trouble accepting something that was neither 
exactly a denomination, nor exactly a pietist interchurch society. 

The beginning of the Moravian Church in America has often 
been told and need not be repeated here except so far as is 
necessary to understand the status of Moravians in the colonies. 
The first venture was the ill-fated community at Savannah, Georgia, 
between 1735 and 1740. Almost parallel with it was migration to 
Pennsylvania, for Spangenberg was commissioned to go there im- 
mediately after getting the Georgia settlement started. Already in 
1734 Zinzendorf had sent one of his Herrnhuters, George 
Boehnisch, to Pennsylvania with the Schwenkfelders. Spangen- 
berg spent three years, 1736-1739, in the Quaker Province, where 
his headquarters was the farm of Christopher Wiegner, formerly 
associated with these same Schwenkfelders. In 1740 and 1741 
Bethlehem and Nazareth through a combination of almost chance 
circumstances became the first two permanent settlements. 
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Basic to an understanding of Zinzendorf’s plan for work among 
the immigrants, particularly his fellow Germans, is an awareness 
of his loyalty to the Lutheran Church, and his passionate desire 
to bring experiential Christians of all traditions together in fellow- 
ship. Before we elaborate upon this, the disorganized state of 
religion, especially among the Lutherans and Reformed in Penn- 
sylvania should be noted. The religious life of the Germans had 
long been in a depressed state in Europe, as an aftermath of the 
Thirty Years War and the theological controversies of the post- 
Reformation era. This worsened among those coming to America.* 
Conditions in Pennsylvania were somewhat better among the 
English-speaking peoples in the Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Quaker Churches. 

At the same time the leaven of revival in the form of pietism 
had begun to work. Pietism had come to the new world with some 
of the immigrants and was a background factor in the Great 
Awakening in America, which reached its climax in the preaching 
of George Whitefield in New England in 1741. There were signs 
of this awakening among the Pennsylvania Germans in the 1730's. 
About the time that Spangenberg arrived a handful of men of 
different religious persuasions began meeting at Skippack, in 
present day Montgomery County, to seek means of setting it in 
motion. They formed themselves into the Associated Brethren 
of Skippack, which they continued for about three years. 

This association was the direct forerunner of the Moravian 
Church in Pennsylvania and therefore in the other colonies as 
well. Spangenberg’s evangelistic labors followed avenues which 
membership in the group opened up to him. This was the kind 
of soil in which a project like the Pennsylvania Synods of 1742 
would take root. Zinzendorf did not believe that Pennsylvania 
needed another denomination to add to the already sectarian state 
of affairs. But the fact that neither the Lutherans nor the Re- 
formed were yet organized, and that the other German bodies were 
small in total membership and might be won back from their 
sectarianism to their historic churches, suggested something new, 
a union of Christians. He conceived of the Moravian Church as 
the means through which this might be accomplished. 

*One Lutheran historian says that as late as 1730 there were only eight 


regular Lutheran ministers in the colonies. Edmund Jacob Wolf, The Lu- 
therans in America, J. A. Hill, New York, 1889, 215. 
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Zinzendorf’s initial efforts toward this end were made through 
the Seven Pennsylvania Synods of 1742, during the first half of 
his fourteen months’ stay in America.* The results would have 
discouraged a lesser man. That they did not discourage him is 
clear from the valedictory speech he made on the eve of his return 
to Europe. This speech delivered at the home of Stephen Benezet 
in Philadelphia on January 9, 1743, and known as his Pennsyl- 
vania Testament,* sets forth his ideals and plans for the Brethren 
in America along the very same lines he had expressed at the 
synods. 

The Pennsylvania Testament portrays the Moravian Church as 
a union church by virtue of its position in the days of the old 
Unity. Zinzendorf cites the Brethren’s adherence to the Consensus 
of Sendomir of 1570 and the Bohemian Confession of 1575, both 
of them involving union among the Brethren, Lutherans, and 
Reformed. In his opinion this union character of the Moravian 
Church, together with its possession of the ministerial orders of 
the old Unity, placed it in a position to supply both Lutheran and 
Reformed churches with ministers allowing each of the churches 
so served to remain what it was. He felt that his Brethren, com- 
posed of gathered, experiential Christians, could give these trans- 
planted German state churches much-needed vitality without dis- 
turbing traditional organization or creed. He expressed his 
reluctance to have the Moravian Church develop as a denomination. 
He had not wanted it to happen in Europe. Though it was now an 
accomplished fact, he expected it to be only temporary, a structure 
which would pass away after its mission had been accomplished. 

He saw even less reason for the introduction of Moravian orders 
and church discipline into the American scene than in Europe. He 
argued that since there were in America already enough free 
churches there was no need for another, and if the Moravians be- 
came a denomination here, they would soon be just like the others. 
[In Europe, on the other hand, according to him, there was more 
justification for a separate Moravian Church because of the 


* With the exception of one in the Reformed Church at Germantown, these 
synods met in private homes. Four were in Germantown and one each at 
Falkner Swamp, Oley, and Philadelphia. They have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by many authors, both Moravian and non-Moravian. Manuscript 
minutes are to be found in the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem. 

* The Pennsylvania Testament is printed in full in Budingische Sammlungen 
Einiger in die Kirchen-Historie, Vol. III, Leipzig, 1744, 188-255. 
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restrictions within the state churches. The following are his own 
words on the subject: 


In Europe the house where the Lord Jesus and his 
people live, and where matters pertaining to his affairs 
and leading are sovereign . . . is the Moravian Church. 
The reason the Moravian Church must be such a house is 
that in many places in Europe there remains suppression 
of conscience. There is prevailing sentiment against the 
Congregation of God in the Spirit. 


But with reference to America he says: 


Here the Congregation of God in the Spirit is the 
factotum and not the Moravian Church. Here we live in 
an invisible house. . . . I see no reason (if the Savior 
does not specifically so direct) to introduce the Moravian 
orders and church discipline into this country. One thing 
prevents me from entirely abandoning her organization 
and moves me to permit her to exist as another church. 
Tt is that in the Moravian Church the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches are united.° 


Confusing, naive, impractical—call it what you will—that is the 
way the Moravians tried to work for about seven or eight years in 
Pennsylvania. Some Moravian evangelists called themselves Lu- 
theran, some Reformed, and some simply Brethren. They still 
looked to the Pennsylvania Synods as the directive for their pro- 
gram. When Spangenberg returned from Europe in November 
of 1744, he came as a recently consecrated bishop with specific 
authority from the Moravian governing board to ordain not only 
ministers of the Moravian Church, but also ministers of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches who desired such ordination. He 
also came as the appointed head of the General Synod, by which 
name the continuation of the Pennsylvania Synods was known. 
In addition he was the chief elder for the distinctly Moravian por- 
tion of the Brethren in America. 

Spangenberg brought with him from Zinzendorf a set of sixteen 
rules known as the “General Plan.” We quote the substance of 


* [bid., 204-205. 
* Ibid., 217. 
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only those which bear upon the position of the Moravians with 
respect to other churches: 


2. The itinerants are to have their rendezvous ordinarily 
at Bethlehem, but are to move about “as a cloud be- 
fore the wind of the Lord to fructify all places.” 

8. The Brethren in America should not call themselves 
Protestant or Lutheran or Moravian, but simply 
Evangelical Brethren and the Brethren’s Church. 

9. It shall not be the purpose to make things Moravian 
in carrying on the general evangelistic work; but if a 
church settlement [Ortsgemeine] comes into exist- 
ence at Nazareth, it could be formed as a Moravian 
congregation ceteris paribus. 

10. The work among the Indians is to be prosecuted on 
apostolic principles without regard to denomina- 
tionalism. 

12. The synod shall remain a general one, open to all 
servants of Christ who desire benefit from it for their 
denominations, or the salvation of their fellowmen. It 
shall be regarded as a Church of God in the Spirit 
with a general direction extending among people of 
all denominations.* 


From the Bethlehem-Nazareth community the itinerant workers 
went out in all directions, mostly within the borders of Pennsyl- 
vania, but by no means confined to it. Illustrative of the manner 
in which the itinerants went about their work is the notable tour 
of the Brethren Schnell and Hussey from Bethlehem to Savannah, 
Georgia, and back between November 6, 1743, and April 10, 1744. 
Going they walked and returning they sailed as far as New York, 
rather circuitously by way of New England ports. In the account 
of their trip Schnell relates that a man in York asked him, “Are 
you not one of Zinzendorf’s people?” He replied, “I know your 
meaning well, but I am a Lutheran preacher and no Zinzendorfer.” 
In Virginia this is reported, “After preaching was over I dis- 
tributed among them some Calvinistic catechisms, as they were all 
Calvinists.” He reports that in another place in Virginia, after 
he had preached, the German Calvinist congregation wished to 
keep him.’ 


* Cited by J. M. Levering in A History of Bethlehem, 178-179. 

*Schnell’s own account of this journey in German manuscript is in the 
Moravian archives. There is also an English translation apparently con- 
temporary with the original, but without the translator’s name. 
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Spangenberg, under orders from Zinzendorf in Germany, con- 
tinued the union idea for the first four years of the period of the 
economy in Bethlehem. It was a losing battle. As Hamilton 
observes : 


They could not forever hold out against the logic of 
events. They might gather representatives of all sorts of 
faiths for common deliberation in behalf of unchurched 
colonists and heathen Indians, twelve denominations be- 
ing recognized for example, amongst the members of the 
“Pennsylvania Synod” convened in Lancaster in the court 
house in 1745. They might record resolutions that Beth- 
lehem was to be regarded not as a denominational settle- 
ment, but as the home of a missionary society; and 
that the congregations which were organized and supplied 
with ministers and school-masters as a result of the 
‘Pennsylvania Synods” were to be considered attached 
to no denomination. As a point of fact, however, in spite 
of their purposes they could not prevent the synods 
from assuming a distinctly Moravian cast. These so- 
called undenominational congregations inevitably became 
Moravian, even though contrary to the intentions of the 
leaders of the Moravian Church.° 


Finally, with Bishop John de Watteville from Europe in charge, 
two synods in October of 1748 and January of 1749 brought about 
the transition of the Moravians in America from their status as an 
interchurch “Congregation of God in the Spirit” to a distinct 
denomination. At the latter synod thirty-one congregations with a 
total membership of about 1,000 in seven different colonies were 
recognized as comprising the Moravian Church, 

“As the twig is bent so the tree grows” is an old proverb ap- 
plicable to the Moravian Church in America. The union character 
of the Brethren during their first decade lingered long after they 
had become a denomination. For years their congregational 
registers listed members with reference to the churches of their 
origin, as Lutheran, Reformed, Bohemian Brethren, Anglican, and 
others. Town and country congregations, that is Moravian 
churches outside of the closed settlements, even beyond the colonial 
period, had two classes of members, communicants and society 
members. This was a sort of inner and outer circle. Only reluctantly 


*J. Taylor Hamilton, A History of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
1900, 168. 
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did Moravian ministers receive society members into full church 
membership. Thus we find Peter Boehler in 1754 addressing the 
society attached to the New York congregation : 


We wish that all Society members would continue in 
their respective churches as a bait, and have their chil- 
dren baptized by their own pastor, and partake of the 
Holy Communion in their particular Church. It is not 
our way to draw people from the Churches in which 
they have been brought up, and we earnestly wish that 
the ministers of other denominations would be friendly to 
us, for in this way they would not lose so many members. 
The baptism of children, excepting those of members of 
our Church is not approved by the Synod.’° 


How this policy affected the growth of the church is easy to 
surmise. Of the approximately 150 present-day Moravian churches 
in the United States, located in fifteen states, only eighteen date 
back to the colonial period. Six of these colonial churches are in 
North Carolina, having been organized between 1753 and 1780. 
Eleven of the remaining twelve were already recognized as con- 
gregations or preaching places at the above-mentioned synod of 
1749. Only Schoeneck emerged as a new congregation in the 
North, and it is so close to Nazareth that it can hardly be said 
to have been a new venture. 

What is the explanation? Decline of zeal? Perhaps. But spiritual 
decline did not seriously affect the Moravians until after the 
Revolution. The explanation more likely lies in what the Moravians 
had been trying to do, namely to create an interchurch organization, 
which in Protestantism’s poly-denominational structure is ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve. Moravians were pietists and often en- 
countered opposition because they were, but opposition in itself 
was not a handicap to their growth. Pietism was a widespread 
movement among Germans. Though Moravian pietism had its own 
peculiar stamp, it preached essentially the same Gospel as pietism 
in general. The Moravian offense to churchmen of colonial Amer- 
ica was in trying to create an organization out of religious ex- 
perience, and this effort threatened to undercut traditional church 
structures and confessional distinctions. 


Cited by Harry E. Stocker in A Home Mission History of the Moravian 
Church in the United States and Canada, Bethlehem, Pa., 1924, 35-36. 
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Henry Melchior Muhlenberg himself was an ardent pietist, a 
product of the University of Halle, just as Zinzendorf was a 
product of the Halle preparatory school. Both were loyal Lu- 
therans, though the latter might be called a hyphenated Lutheran. 
It is not hard to understand why Muhlenberg, upon his arrival in 
America in 1742, should object to Zinzendorf’s claiming to be the 
superintendent of Lutherans in Pennsylvania, while at the same 
time serving a Reformed church and sending out some of his fol- 
lowers as Reformed preachers. With this sort of man in action 
Lutheranism was in grave danger. It was, therefore, almost in- 
evitable that Muhlenberg rather than Zinzendorf should have be- 
come the father of organized Lutheranism in Pennsylvania. The 
same observation applies to the Reformed Church. A minority did 
respond appreciatively to the services of Moravian-Reformed 
preachers, but again the majority preferred those who were out- 
rightly Reformed and not something hyphenated. Michael Schlatter 
from Switzerland, under the Reformed synods of Holland, was 
the one who in 1747 united the Germans into a synod. It is also 
to be noted that most of the Reformed pastors were in close 
touch with the Classis of Amsterdam, which was fanatically anti- 
Zinzendorf. 

Another difficulty toward the realization of Zinzendorf’s ideal 
was the natural barrier between the German- and English-speaking 
peoples in the colonies. The Count theoretically included all re- 
ligious bodies in his proposed congregation of God in the Spirit, 
and at most of the synods between 1742 and 1748 there was token 
representation of Anglicans, Quakers, and Presbyterians. But there 
Was never serious rapport between them and the German bodies. 
Moravians did have among their number a sprinkling of English 
members, as names like Shaw, Powell, Bruce, Okely, Rice, Yarnell, 
Uttley, Thorpe, Gambold, and Hussey reveal. Some of these 
itinerated among English-speaking colonists, but nothing much 
came of it and Moravianism in America remained overwhelmingly 
German. Furthermore, in the case of the Scotch-Irish there was 
added to the nationality barrier a theological one. The rigidly 
Calvinistic Scotch-Irish": were among the most virulent enemies 


"The Calvinism of the German Reformed was much less aggressive than 
that of the Scotch-Irish. Lutherans and Reformed got on well together as 
evidenced by the union church arrangement still in practice in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 
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of the Moravians, and since they were the most geographically 
widespread of all the religious groups in the colonies, Moravians 
had difficulties with them everywhere. The influence of George 
Whitefield deepened this cleavage. Also, Moravian missions among 
the Indians stood in the way of Scotch-Irish settlement of the 
westward-moving frontier. 

Recognition by the British Parliament of the Moravians as an 
“Ancient Protestant Episcopal Church” in 1749 gave them legal 
standing and protected them from indignities such as their mis- 
sionaries had suffered prior to that time in both New York and 
Virginia. Yet the provisions of this act, granting them indemnity 
from bearing arms and taking oaths, hardly served to increase 
Moravian popularity as tension mounted at the time of the French 
and Indian War and again at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The result of these factors was that the center of gravity of 
Moravian life, except for its continued activity in foreign and 
Indian missions, shifted to the exclusive settlements: Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Lititz, and for a brief period Hope, New Jersey, in the 
North; and Salem and Bethabara in the South. Perhaps it would 
have gone in that direction anyway, for that was the course of 
development in Europe also. Basically the core of Zinzendort’s 
Christian world view was the “Congregation of God in the Spirit,” 
that is, the meeting together in fellowship of those who have ex- 
perienced “heart religion.” One phase of it is the diaspora, in 
which Christians of this stamp live in the world with their more 
nominal fellow believers. The other phase of it is the gathered 
community where such Christians actually live together. In Ger- 
many the genius of the Moravian Church has been the dynamic 
relationship between diaspora’? and exclusive settlement. The 
diaspora phase was probably unworkable under the American 
denominational system. The other phase, the closed settlement, 
flourished in America during the colonial era and for about a 
generation beyond that. 

While it lasted there was practiced a way of life which Amer- 
icans think of when they hear the name Moravian. It was a 


“The membership of the Moravian Church in Germany never exceeded 
ten thousand, yet its influence has been much greater than in America be- 
cause of its diaspora societies in the state churches. Diaspora members were 
five or six times as numerous as actual Moravian Church members. This 
phase of Moravian activitiy has been declining since World War I. 
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dedicated, practical piety expressing itself in a Christocentric 
devotional life organized around a unique social grouping, known 
as the choir system; a continuing missionary outreach to the 
heathen world after the home mission outreach had ceased ; skilled 
craftsmanship; thriving business enterprises; the careful training 
of the young, accounting for the important place of schools; a 
remarkable development of aesthetic life, at least in music and in 
religious poetry. It was this way of life which eventually earned 
for the Moravians status in the world, though it gave offense to 
many, especially in times of crisis. 

Ironically, it was not religious men who first began to appreciate 
the Moravians, but wise, practical men of the world like Benjamin 
Franklin and younger contemporaries of his, members of the 
Continental Congress and military leaders of the Revolution. The 
Revolution brought them into contact with Moravians, bringing 
the latter out of their isolation again. What these men saw in 
Moravian settlements impressed them. They began to send their 
sons and daughters to these centers of piety to be educated. 
Moravian schools after the Revolution began to educate non- 
Moravians in large numbers, whereas before a non-Moravian in a 
Moravian school had been the exception. But this coming out of 
isolation was the beginning of another process, the development 
of the Moravian Church into a middle of the road Protestant 
church. What the Count said in his Pennsylvania Testament has 
come to pass: “If the Moravian Church becomes a denomination 
in America, it will be just like the others.” 

The overall title of this symposium is “German Pietist Thought 
in Colonial America.” I have taken liberties with my assignment 
and have dealt rather with the organizational aspects of the 
Moravians. My main reason for this is that if I had stuck strictly 
to the word “thought” I would have had less to say, for Moravian- 
ism’s contribution has been only indirectly in this area. Moravian- 
ism during the colonial period was a way of life in which not a 
great deal of attention was paid to a theoretical framework. It 
was a Christocentric, experiential religion, issuing rather spon- 
taneously in a program of practical piety. 

Zinzendorf’s chief concern was with what he felt should be 
common to Christians of all confessions, experiential knowledge 
of the Savior, particularly the suffering Savior. The central point 
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of his theology is well expressed in the title of one of his well- 
known hymns, “The Savior’s Blood and Righteousness.” To him 
this was the magnet to which all true Christians are attracted. 
Moravians through their influence upon the Wesleys brought this 
emphasis into the eighteenth-century revival in England, whence 
also it came to America to coalesce with what was going on here. 
So while the Moravians in the colonies were more or less confined 
to German-speaking people in their evangelism, it is not to be for- 
gotten that they were instrumental in initiating the revival among 
the English. 

So far as the Germans were concerned, the role of the Moravians 
may be said to have been that of a catalyst. Rebuffed by the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed, the Moravians nevertheless galvanized 
these two groups into action. The same decade which saw the 
failure of the Pennsylvania Synods saw the organization of both 
Lutherans and Reformed. This is more than just coincidence. 
The Lutherans in America had been appealing to churches in the 
homeland for pastors, but had got no results until Zinzendorf was 
on the scene. On this point the Count himself made this caustic 
comment: “All the priests and levites in Europe were deaf to the 
cry of the Pennsylvania sufferer until their grudge against the 
Samaritan [himself] unstopped their ears.’’™* 

Since we often overlook the obvious, I should like to note a 
contribution that falls under this category. Anyone who came to 
the colonies and helped build new communities was making a 
valuable contribution to an emerging nation which needed people. 
Moravians with their practical piety built fine communities which 
still exist. Bethlehem and Winston-Salem, for instance, together 
number some 170,000 Americans who count it a privilege to live 
in one of these cities. Thousands more outside of these com- 
munities look to them for services, opportunities, and values which 
greatly enrich their lives. Few will dispute the fact that an im- 
portant ingredient in what makes them desirable communities is 
their colonial Moravian roots. 

But perhaps the most significant contribution of colonial 
Moravians lies in their effect upon us today. Moravian life in the 
eighteenth century can be likened to a deposit in a bank. Today 
we are drawing upon that deposit and discovering to our satisfac- 





* Levering, op. cit., 104. 
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tion that there is some accrued interest. We are drawing upon 
values of our forefathers which many of their contemporaries re- 
jected. Zinzendorf’s ecumenical ideals were not realized. Yet his 
failure is helping to nourish some of our successes along these 
lines. Moravian missions to the Indians were a glorious dream and 
achievement with a tragic end. But their very tragedy is helping 
to forge new attitudes more in accord with Christian ideals. The 
massacre of ninety Christian Indians at Gnadenhuetten is almost 
like a crucifixion which has probably shamed many a white man 
into repentance for what his kind have done to those of other races. 
Colonial Moravian settlements still intact, adjacent to twentieth- 
century industrial activity, witness eloquently to spiritual values 
which this secular age so desperately needs. Colonial Moravian 
music, little appreciated outside of the closed settlements at the 
time of its creation, lost in archives for a century, is today enrich- 
ing worship in many churches of different denominations through- 
out the land." 


“ Invaluable to a study of the beginning of the Moravian Church in Amer- 
ica is Levin T. Reichel’s The Early History of the Church of the United 
Brethren in North America, 1734-1748, Nazareth, Pa., 1888. 











THE STATE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Saut Sacx* 


The Power to Create 


ISTORICALLY the corporation, a concept whose principles 

had existed in Roman law in the “collegium” and “univer- 
sitas,” and were given continued life by ecclesiastical and municipal 
bodies, arose about the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century." The need for powers or characteristics not 
possessed by individuals or by mere associations, among which are 
immortality, or the provision for the continuity of an object beyond 
the life of its members, and the ability to hold property without the 
hazardous and endless necessity of perpetual conveyance for the 
purpose of transmitting it from hand to hand,’ led to the creation 
of this artificial instrument. Since “the right to act as a corpora- 
tion depends upon positive legal authority granted by the 
sovereign,”* the state becomes the source from which this right 
is derived. 

Prior to the Revolution the sovereign power rested in the hands 
of the Proprietors of the province. It was to them, consequently, 
or their appointed representatives, that the founders of the Acad- 
emy and Charitable School applied for their first charter of incor- 
poration in 1753, and from whom they obtained their second 
charter in 1755, elevating the Academy to a college with the right 
to confer degrees. With the transfer of sovereignty to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and the adoption of the first state 
constitution in 1776, all legislative powers including those of in- 


*Dr. Sack is an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has recently completed “A History of Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania,” which is scheduled to be printed in the near future. This 
article is a part of the larger work, adapted for advance publication. 

+ Ernest Freund, The Legal Nature of Corporations (Ph.D. Thesis, Colum- 
bia University, 1897), 7 

*4 Wheat 636, “Dartmouth College vs. Woodward.” 

“Ernest Freund, The Police Power, os hey and Constitutional 
Rights (New York: Callaghan & Co., 1897), 358. 

‘Harrisburg, Commission Book A, July i3, “1753, II, 150; Commission 
Book A, May 14, 1755, II, 193. 
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corporation were vested in the Assembly.® At the same time the 
constitution recognized the responsibility of the state for promot- 
ing education, including higher learning, by declaring that “all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.”* This concept of state responsibility for higher 
education, with a slight change of terminology (“The arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learning.” ) 
was reiterated in the constitutions of 1790 and 1838;* and though 
not specifically stated in the constitution of 1873 had become estab- 
lished as an integral part of state policy by virtue of legislative 
enactment and practice. 


As early as 1791, the General Assembly, finding itself burdened 
by numerous requests for acts of incorporation, delegated a por- 
tion of this power to the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth. 
The act specified the necessary steps to be taken for the incor- 
poration of persons associated “for any literary, charitable, or for 
any religious purpose.” A statement or charter was to be for- 
mulated by the persons desiring incorporation and transmitted to 
the Attorney General of the Commonwealth for his opinion as to 
the lawfulness of the objects, articles, and conditions of the docu- 
ment. If he found it consistent with the laws of the Commonwealth 
and of the United States he was to so certify to the Supreme Court 
of the state. The Court, in turn, was to attest to its legality and 
transmit the charter to the Governor, who was required to order 
“the master of the rolls” to record the instrument.* An early 
example of the exercise of this new Supreme Court function was 
the chartering, in 1792, of “The Trustees of the Young Ladies’ 
Academy of Philadelphia,” more commonly known as Poor's 
Academy.® Thus, there were now two agencies of the state em- 
powered to endow educational institutions with corporate existence. 


The multiplicity of persons and associations seeking charters 
by 1840 led to the legislature’s investing another branch of the 
judiciary, the Courts of Common Pleas of the various counties, 
with the right to grant instruments of incorporation to literary, 


* Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1776, Sec. 2. 
° Tbid., Sec. 44. 
* Constiiution, 1790, Art. VII, Sec. 2; Constitution, 1838, Art. VII, Sec. 2. 
8 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, 1682-1809 (Harrisburg, Pa., 1898- 
1915), Act of April 6, 1791, XIV, 50. 
* Harrisburg, Law Book, No. 4, February 2, 1792, 281. 
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charitable, or religious associations, fire engine or hose companies, 
or beneficial societies or associations. In addition to this power 
of creation, the Courts of Common Pleas were endowed by the 
Assembly with the ability to amend charters issued by the Supreme 
Court under the act of 1791. However, the right of the Supreme 
Court to issue articles of incorporation or to amend them was 
preserved.'° 


From this time on, the Courts of Common Pleas were given an 
increasingly large share of the responsibility for granting charters. 
In 1854 their area of coverage was extended to include “Scientific, 
Agricultural and other Associations.”’' The following year they 
were authorized to alter charters in cases not hitherto considered 
their province.’ By 1867 the power of the lower courts was ex- 
panded to permit them to grant “charters in all cases in which 
the same is authorized to be granted under existing laws, by the 
supreme court of this commonwealth.” Further, the legislature 
validated “all charters heretofore granted by the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas” in cases wherein the Supreme Court alone had the 
power to grant such charters, and extended the right to the Courts 
of Common Pleas to issue charters to other associations." 


With the adoption of the constitution of 1873, effective January 
1, 1874, the path was laid for eliminating the duplication of powers 
distributed among numerous arms of the government, and for 
investing the right of chartering educational institutions in one 
agency of the state. The constitution prohibits the General As- 
sembly from “creating corporations, or amending, renewing or 
extending the charters thereof.’”"* Accordingly, the legislature 
passed the general corporation act of 1874 which provided that 
all nonprofit corporations, or corporations of the first class, shall 
be chartered by the Courts of Common Pleas of the county in 
which they are to operate.'® Thus, for the first time since 1790, 
educational institutions were to derive corporate existence from 
only one source of governmental power, the county Courts of 
Common Pleas. 


Act of October 13, 1840, P. L. (1841) 1. 
" Act of February 20, 1854, P. L. 90. 

® Act of May 7, 1855, P. L. 477. 

’ Act of March 26, 1867, P. L. 44. 
Constitution of Pa., 1873, ae III, Sec. 6. 
® Act of April 29, 1874, P Lo: 
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The Power to Control 


Since the state has the power to create, the question arises: 
does it also have the power to control or to destroy its creation? 
Definite limitations are placed upon the state by the federal con- 
stitution. Two of these, among others, are significantly pertinent 
to the consideration of this question. First, the state cannot “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” Second, the state is prohibited from passing any “law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.”"* The United States 
Supreme Court decision of 1819, in the Dartmouth College case, 
established the principle that the charter of an educational institu- 
tion is a contract between the state and the incorporators. Chief 
Justice Marshall gave the essence of the Court’s decision in the 
introduction to the case: 


The charter granted by the British crown to the 
trustees of Dartmouth College in the year, 1769, is a 
contract within the meaning of the clause of the constitu- 
tion of the United States (Art. 1, Sec. 10) which de- 
clares, that no state shall make any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. The charter was not dissolved by 
the Revolution. 

An act of the state legislature of New Hampshire, alter- 
ing the charter, without the consent of the corporation, in 
a material respect, is an act impairing the obligation of 
the charter, and is unconstitutional and void. 

Under its charter, Dartmouth College was a private 
and not a public corporation; that a corporation estab- 
lished for purposes of general charity, or for education 
generally, does not, per se, make it a public corporation, 
liable to the control of the legislature.’* 


As a result of the Dartmouth College decision three pri iples 
were established governing the continued supervision by the state 
over incorporated institutions: first, the charter granted by a state 
to an incorporated institution is a contract, and the vested rights 
in the charter cannot be altered without the consent of the trustees ; 
second, the state may establish institutions of its own and exercise 
unlimited power over their life and transactions; third, the state 
may incorporate a provision in the charter of an institution re- 


%® Federal Constitution, 14th Amendment, Sec. 11; Art. I, Sec. 10. 
*4 Wheat 518, “Dartmouth College vs. Woodward.” 
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serving the right to alter or repeal it. But even this latter provision 
is subject to the limitation that the amendment or repeal does not 
substantially impair the object of the grant, or any rights vested 
under it.’® 


The first major attempt of the state of Pennsylvania to control 
an institution of higher education by the alteration of its charter 
was the act of 1779, which deprived the trustees and faculty of the 
College, Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia of their 
property rights under the proprietary charters of 1753 and 1755, 
appointed a new set of trustees, and changed the name of the 
institution to The University of the State of Pennsylvania.'® 
Without the authority of court decision it is impossible to de- 
termine positively if the act was legal or constitutional. However, 
the General Assembly did itself declare in 1789 that its legislation 
of 1779 was unlawful, and restored the college property and 
charter privileges to the original faculty and trustees.*° 


Possibly as a consequence of the controversy generated by the 
legislature’s amending the charter of the College of Philadelphia 
without the corporation’s consent, the first post-revolutionary col- 
lege to be incorporated by the new Commonwealth, Dickinson 
College, contained a clause in its charter which prohibited the alter- 
ing of the constitution of the institution as embodied in the articles 
of the incorporation in any manner other “than by an act of 
legislature of this State.’’** A similar provision was included in 
the charter of Jefferson College in 1802.*° By 1817 the principle oi 
state hegemony over the products of its legal creation was made 
more specific. The charter of Allegheny College, for example, con- 
tained the following clause: “in case of abuse of the privileges 
hereby given, or of the charter, or of the corporation, the Legis- 
lature reserves the right of removing said president and trustees, 
on due proof of such abuse of their power, and appoint others in 
their place.”** 


Lester W. Bartlett, State Control of Private Incorporated Institutions of 
Higher Education (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926), 29 f. 

” John Bioren, Laws of Pennsylvania, 1700-1810 (Philadelphia, 1810), Act 
of November 27, 1779, I, 474. 

» Tbid., Act of March 6, 1789, III, 302. 

" Tbid., Act of September 9, 1783, II, 71. 

= Tbid., Act of January 15, 1802, VI, 209. 

* Act of March 24, 1817, P. L. 236. 
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Following the United States Supreme Court decision of 1819 
in the Dartmouth College case, the legislature unequivocally as- 
serted its right to amend or abrogate instruments of corporate 
existence. Such a declaration of power, by way of illustration, is 
contained in the charter of Lafayette College, granted in 1826. 
There the legislature reserved the right “to revoke, alter or annul 
the Charter hereby granted at any time they may think proper.”** 
Subsequently, following the principles emerging from the Dart- 
mouth College case, this sovereign power was asserted and made 
a part of the fundamental law of the Commonwealth in the con- 
stitutions of 1838 and 1873. Both constitutions provided that “The 
legislature shall have the power to alter, revoke, or annul any 
charter or incorporation hereafter conferred by or under any 
special or general law whenever in their opinion it may be injurious 
to the citizens of the commonwealth, in such manner, however, 
that no injustice shall be done to the incorporators.”** 

Thus far we have been concerned with the power of the state 
to exercise control over the charters of higher educational institu- 
tions which possess the privileges of incorporation. Possibly of 
even greater significance is the authority of the sovereign to estab- 
lish conditions upon which to predicate the acceptance or rejection 
of persons or associations seeking corporate existence. The need 
for the exercise of such power had clearly risen by the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century with the formation of more col- 
leges, or schools claiming to be colleges, than could be adequately 
supported either by the available sources of funds, or the supply 
of students seeking their ministrations. 

The “evil” attending this multiplicity of institutions was early 
noted by the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 
In 1837 Thomas Burrowes reported to the legislature that “The 


chief defect of our collegiate system ... is the too great number 
of the institutions. . . . Thus the talents which should command 


success, are forced to stoop to ask patronage, and the means that 
could with ease sustain three or four flourishing institutions, are 
rendered unproductive by sub-division.’’** Periodically thereafter, 
the reports of the superintendents reiterated this theme, though 


* Act of March 9, 1826, P. L. 76. 
* Constituiton, 1838, Art. I, Sec. 26; Constitution, 1873, Art. XVI, Sec. 10. 
™ Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, 1837 
(Harrisburg, 1837), 28. Hereafter to be cited as Rept. Supt. 
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suggesting little by way of solution other than to offer financial aid 
to a few deemed worthy of state support, and to allow the re- 
mainder to languish and die eventually of neglect. Again, in 
1862, Burrowes decried the pyramiding number of higher institu- 
tions, stating “that the number of colleges exceeds our wants by 
at least two-thirds.”*? Still, he had nothing new to add to his 
proposal of 1837. 

It was not until 1865 that a radical solution to the problem of 
“multiplicity of our higher institutions,” was offered by the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Charles R. Coburn.*® 


It is suggested [he said] for the consideration of the 
Legislature, whether it would not promote the cause of 
general education in our State to have all our educational 
interests brought under the scope of legislative authority, 
and all of our chartered institutions placed, to a certain 
extent, within the control of the School Department. 
These institutions are already doing a noble work in the 
cause of education, but they are crippled in their labors, 
or many of them, for the want of apparatus, furniture, 
libraries and cabinets, and also for lack of sufficient 
patronage. It is believed that if they were made subject 
to some State authority, and liable to official visitations 
by some State officer, and the recipients of State 
beneficence, to some extent, and upon certain prescribed 
conditions, it would greatly increase their efficiency and 
usefulness.*° 


The following year State Superintendent Wickersham deplored 
the “loose manner of granting college charters,” and urged its dis- 
continuance. “Some of these,” he stated, “never organized under 
their charters, a number of them . . . eventually failed, and several 
now in operation, although colleges by legislative enactment, are 
scarcely more than good academies.” This situation, he continued, 
“degrades the name, and is most unjust to those institutions which 
are truly colleges. Indeed, the Legislature ought to do something 
to right the wrong that has already been done.’’*® Wickersham 
proposed the enactment “of a general law regulating these institu- 
tions in certain particulars, but leaving their authorities entirely 

* Thid., 1862, 28. 

% Ibid., 1865, 19. 


™ Ibid., 19-20. 
© Thid., 1866, xvi. 
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free to accept its provisions or not, at their option.” He offered 


the following as the leading provisions to be included in such a law: 


First. A provision fixing the requirements of every 
institution claiming to be a college, and asking the benefits 
conferred by the law. This legislation would give their 
just rank to the colleges that deserve the name, and would 
exclude from it those institutions that bear the name un- 
worthily. 

Second. A provision requiring all colleges, accepting 
the act, to make annual reports to some properly con- 
stituted State authority, and to be open to the visitation 
of competent officers appointed by that authority. 

Third. A provision providing for a certain number of 
free scholarships for pupils coming up properly prepared 
and properly recommended from the common schools, 
through the academies, seminaries, and high schools of 
the State. 


Fourth. A provision giving a liberal annual appropria- 
tion from the Treasury of the State, to all the colleges 
accepting the act." 


Indeed, he drew up a bill embodying these provisions, and called 
a conference attended by the Governor, members of the legis- 
lature and representatives from the University of Pennsylvania, 
University at Lewisburg, Allegheny College, Dickinson College, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Haverford College, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Lebanon Valley College, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Westminster College, Western University, and Lincoln University, 
where the bill was modified and agreement was reached to urge its 
passage by the legislature.** 

His labors, and the labors of those united with him, proved un- 
availing. Wickersham wrote acrid editorials in which he decried 
the pyramiding of unqualified institutions posing as colleges. He 
said: “Almost any private school with three teachers and fifty 
students, whatever else it may have, under our vicious system of 
local legislation, can obtain a college or even a university charter. 
It is high time some vigorous effort was made to check the evil.”’** 
Although he, and the superintendents who followed him, continued 


* Thid., xXxi-xxii. 

“ Tbid., 1868, xxiv ff. 

® James Wickersham, “No More Colleges,” Pennsylvania School Journal 
(June, 1872), XX, 389. Hereafter to be cited as P. S. J. 
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to press for appropriate legislation® to alleviate a situation made 
even worse by the corporation act of 1874, which appropriated to 
the county Courts of Common Pleas the sole power of chartering 
corporations of the first class,** little or no relief was offered by 
the legislature. 

Despite the fact that social problems seem to become intensified 
beyond their rates of solution, they eventually succumb to some 
kind of compromise or resolution. This was the pattern followed 
by the movement to check the uninhibited granting of college 
charters before legislative action was obtained. In 1895 the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed an act “to provide for the incorporation oi 
institutions of learning with power to confer degrees in art, pure 
and applied science, philosophy, literature, medicine, law and 
theology . . . and providing a method by which institutions already 
incorporated may obtain the power to confer degrees.’’** The act 
provided that five or more persons, three of whom at least are 
citizens of the Commonwealth, seeking to obtain a charter of in- 
corporation as a college, university, or theological seminary with 
power to confer degrees, should prepare a certificate of intended in- 
corporation setting forth the name of the corporation ; the purpose 
for which it was formed ; the place or places where its business was 
to be transacted ; the term for which it was to exist ; the names and 
addresses of the subscribers; the number of its directors, trustees, 
or managers; the assets in the possession of the subscribers which 
were to be devoted to the purpose of establishing and conducting the 
college or university ; the minimum number of persons whom it was 
intended to employ as members of the faculty; and a brief state- 
ment of the requirements for admission and of the study to be 
pursued in the institution. This certificate had to be presented to a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the county in which the 
institution was to be situated. Should he find its purposes and pro- 
visions lawful, and not injurious to the community, he was to so 
certify and transmit the document to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.** 

The act further stipulated that “No charter for such incorpora- 
tion, with power to confer degrees . . . shall be granted until the 


* Rept. Supt., 1873, xxvii-xxix; 1881, iii. 
® Thid., 1893, iii-v. 

* Act of June 26, 1895, P. L. 327. 
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merits of the application, from an educational standpoint, shall be 
passed upon by a board to be styled the ‘College and University 
Council’”; nor shall an institution “be chartered with the power 
to confer degrees, unless it has assets amounting to five hundred 
thousand dollars invested in buildings, apparatus and endowments 
for the exclusive purpose of promoting instruction, and unless the 
faculty consists of at least six regular professors who devote all 
their time to the instruction of its college or university classes, nor 
shall any baccalaureate degree in art, science, philosophy or lit- 
erature be conferred upon any student who has not completed a 
college or university course covering four years. The standard oi 
admission to these four year courses or to advanced classes in 
these courses shall be subject to the approval of the said council.” 
If the course of instruction, the standard of admission, and the 
composition of the faculty should appear to be sufficient to the 
College and University Council, and if it should appear that the 
educational needs of the community in which it was to be located 
as well as the interests of the Commonwealth at large are likely to 
be served by the incorporation of the institution, then the Council 
was to indicate its approval and recommend to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas that the charter be granted. Should the Council decide 
against the incorporation of the proposed institution, then the act 
prohibited the court from granting a charter.** 

Having obtained a charter under the provisions of this act, the 
institution was subject to visitation and inspection by representa- 
tives of the Council; and if it should fail to maintain the required 
standard the court should, upon the recommendation of the Council, 
revoke the power to confer degrees. The same procedure was to be 
followed by colleges, universities, and theological seminaries incor- 
porated prior to the passage of the act which desired amendments 
to their charters empowering them to confer degrees. These were 
required to submit evidence certifying to the possession of invested 
funds amounting to $100,000. The act did not impair the authority 
of colleges and universities already possessed of the power to confer 
degrees, provided they were able to certify within three months of 
the passage of this act that they held assets “for the purpose of 
promoting education in the higher branches of human learning” 
in the amount of $100,000 and $500,000 respectively.*® 


* Tbid. 
® Thid. 
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This legislation, according to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, heralded the beginning of a new era for higher educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 


The act creating a College and University Council and 
imposing a property qualification as a condition of 
chartering new institutions with power to confer degrees, 
will check the indefinite multiplication of colleges with 
nothing to build upon except faith in the future, and will 
thus pave the way for improving the scope and quality 
of higher instruction by strengthening the colleges that 
now exist. A great service will be rendered to the young 
people of the Commonwealth when it shall be no longer 
possible to inflate them with the notion that they are 
getting the discipline of a college course whilst in reality 
they are receiving an inferior training of whose defects 
a decade’s competition in after life will convince them— 
possibly after it is too late to rectify the mistakes of their 
early education.*® 


This prediction was not without foundation. The final break 
with the tradition of reticence speeded the enactment of legislation 
and the adoption of standards designed to raise the level of institu- 
tions of higher education in accordance with principles formulated 
by recognized accrediting agencies. Bureaus of medical education 
and licensure, and of professional education were created, bringing 
Pennsylvania in line with the other states which, by authority of 
law, vested in the school department the power of passing upon the 
preliminary education of students of medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy.** The State Council of Education*? resolved to institute 
a system of visitation and inspection and to recommend to the 
courts that they revoke the power to confer degrees of those 
institutions which “shall fail to keep up the required standard.”* 
That continuing vigilance was necessary is evidenced by the find- 
ings of those charged with visitation and inspection: “it is quite 
obvious that many colleges are granting degrees on rather low 
standards of achievement. A few institutions seem indifferent to- 


Rept. Supt., 1895, iv. 
“ Thid., 1911, 4. 
“By Act of May 20, 1921, P. L. 1014, the name of the College and Uni- 
versity Council was changed to State Council of Education. 
* Rept. Supt., 1926, 91. 
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ward requiring a high quality of work while others appear too 
generous in their evaluation of credits for advanced standing.’’** 

New legislation was enacted to protect the unsuspecting from 
the claims of institutions which styled themselves “colleges,” but 
which failed to meet the requirements of law. In 1937 the General 
Assembly passed an act declaring it “unlawful for any person, 
co-partnership, association or corporation to apply to itself, either 
as a part of its name or in any other manner, the designation of 
‘college’ in such a way as to give the impression that it is an 
educational institution conforming to the standards and qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the State Council of Education, unless it in 
fact meets such standards and qualifications.”** This resulted in 
the initiation of proceedings by the state Department of Justice to 
restrain the owners and operators of business schools such as the 
Central Business College and Lincoln Business College of Phila- 
delphia from continuing the illegal use of the word “college” in 
the names of their institutions. At the same time it caused the 
State Council of Education to disapprove applications for charters 
of such proposed institutions as the “New Kensington Commercial 
College.’’** 

Even prior to what may be called the era of the “New Life” in 
higher education in Pennsylvania, ushered in by the act of 1895, 
sporadic and somewhat indirect attempts at control were made by 
the legislature. These were particularly aimed at correcting abuses 
in the awarding of degrees, and at protecting the citizens of the 
Commonwealth from the hazardous ministrations of unqualified 
practitioners of medicine. Concerned with the practice by colleges 
in the remote regions of the state of establishing medical schools 
outside their counties (Jefferson College in Washington County, 
and Pennsylvania College in Adams County may be cited as ex- 
amples) ,*” and no doubt influenced by the objections of previously 
established institutions in Philadelphia, where these new schools 
were generally erected, the legislature in 1840 declared it unlawful 
“for any College incorporated by the laws of this State, to establish 
any faculty for the purpose of conferring degrees, either in medi- 


“ Thid., 1928, 147. 

“* Act of May 7, 1937, P. L. 585. 

© Rept. Supt., 1944, 8. 

“t Jefferson College, Minutes of the Trustees, June 29, 1824, I, 108; Penn- 
sylvania College, Minutes of the Trustees, September 18, 1839, I, 70-72. 
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cine or the arts, in any city or county of the commonwealth, other 
than that in which said college is or may be located.’’*S 

Of more serious consequence was the growing practice of a few 
chartered colleges and medical schools of conferring degrees merely 
upon the payment of a stipulated fee, and of the emergence of per- 
sons who styled themselves physicians without the benefit of formal 
training. To remedy the former evil, the General Assembly in 
1871 made it unlawful for any college or university incorporated 
under the laws of the state with the power to confer degrees to 
award them to any person upon the payment or promise of pay- 
ment of some consideration. Penalties were to be imposed of fines 
not exceeding $500, or six months imprisonment, or both, for 
violations of these provisions.*® Similarly legislation was enacted 
attempting to define in general terms “the standard qualifications of 
a practitioner of medicine, surgery or obstetrics,” as consisting of 
‘a good moral character, a thorough elementary education, a 
comprehensive knowledge of human anatomy, human physiology, 
pathology, chemistry, materia medica, obstetrics and practice of 
medicine and surgery and public hygiene.” The act made it un- 
lawful for a person to announce himself ‘as a practitioner of medi- 
cine, surgery or obstetrics,’ who “has not received in a regular 
manner a diploma from a chartered medical school duly authorized 
to confer upon its alumni the degree of doctor of medicine.” Fines 
of not less than $200 or more than $400 were to be imposed on 
persons found guilty of violating this act.°° Though not directly 
aimed at controlling the curriculum of existing schools of medicine, 
the law had the indirect effect of preventing the establishment of 
institutions whose standards did not conform with the provisions 
of the act. The Electropathic Institute, for example, was denied a 
charter with the power to confer degrees on the ground that it 
did not require its graduates to fulfill the requirements of the act 
of March 24, 1877." 

Legislation, however, did not automatically put a stop to the 
illegal selling of degrees. Nor was this practice peculiar to Penn- 
sylvania alone. The United States Commissioner of Education 


“© Act of March 2, 1840, P. L. 68. 

* Act of May 19, 1871, P. L. 271. 

® Act of March 24, 1877, P. L. 42. 

"Re Electropathic Institute, 9 Weekly Notes Cas. 31; 14 Philadelphia 
Reports 128. 
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repeatedly warned of its widespread existence, characterizing those 
colleges and universities that committed such abuses as “frauds,” 
and attributing the condition “to the facility with which charters 
can be obtained from most State Legislatures.’** With the estab- 
lishment in Pennsylvania in 1895 of a legally constituted agency 
of government with the power of inspection and investigation, 
systematic efforts were initiated to eliminate those institutions 
guilty of the practice. In its very first report, the College and 
University Council noted that it was aware of the fraudulent con- 
ferring of degrees, and of the legislation of 1871 that made it 
illegal.** Four years later, the Council, while recognizing its limited 
powers, and the negative nature of its efforts, declared that: “One 
of its chief functions is to prevent the establishment and to hinder 
the operation of so-called degree mills. If the Council served no 
other purpose, its existence would be justified so long as it assists 
in exposing degrees fraudulently bestowed and in drawing public 
attention to institutions which bestow diplomas not upon the basis 
of merit but for pecuniary considerations.’ 

In 1908 its work was beginning to bear fruit, in that it could 
report that “the degrees of Pennsylvania colleges are receiving 
corresponding recognition at home and abroad.’** By 1928 
domestic “mills” had, by and large, been eliminated, although the 
threat still persisted in the form of foreign corporations chartered 
outside the state but operating within the boundaries of the Com- 
monwealth. The Universal Chiropractic College of Pittsburgh, and 
the Franklin Research University of Philadelphia were examples 
of these. They, too, were declared illegal ;°* but their elimination 
did not obviate the necessity for eternal vigilance. At late as 1944 
the Department of Justice moved to indict the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Chiropractic, and was spared the burden of prosecution only 
because the school ceased to operate. 

Still another form of control was exercised by the state over 
institutions of higher education in Pennsylvania. Since this aspect 


“ Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1877 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office), cvii-cviii; 1880, cix-cxiv. 

8 College and University Council of Pennsylvania, Biennial Report on 
Higher eo 8s 1896 (Harrisburg, 1897), 3 
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of sovereign power is inseparably linked with the financial assist- 
ance afforded those over whom the power was wielded, we shall 
consider its nature and effects simultaneously with our examination 
of the history of state aid to higher education. 


The Power to Aid 


The principle of financial assistance to private, incorporated 
institutions of higher learning was established as a legitimate and 
proper, though infrequently exercised, function of state power 
even prior to the formation of an independent Commonwealth. 
During the provincial period two concomitant principles emerged 
that were eventually adopted as basic criteria determining the rela- 
tionship between the state and the colleges and universities that 
were recipients of its beneficence. First, aid was given in the form 
of scholarship grants; second, aid was given without restriction 
or specific direction as to its use. 

Seeking solution to the ubiquitous problem facing educational 
institutions, the trustees of the Academy and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia enlisted the support of a political subdivision of pro- 
vincial authority, the Common Council of Philadelphia. The Coun- 
cil recognized its responsibility to participate in the educational 
process and voted to support the project so “that the Youth of 
Pensilvania may have an Opportunity of receiving a good Edu- 
cation at home, and be under no necessity of going abroad for 
it.” Consequently, it was agreed to contribute £200 towards com- 
pleting the building purchased by the trustees; to give £50 per 
annum for five years “towards supporting a Charity School for 
the Teaching of poor children Reading, Writing and Arithmetick” ; 
and to appropriate £50 per annum for the next five years provided 
Council be allowed to nominate and send “one Scholar Yearly 
from the Charity School, to be instructed gratis in the Academy.”** 

Similarly, the precedent was set for establishing the principle of 
the unfettered use of appropriated funds. Simultaneously with 
their approval of the charter for the Academy and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia, the Proprietors of the colony uncondi- 
tionally ordered a draft on their “Receiver General for the Pay- 


58 Minutes of the Common Council of Philadelphia, 1704-1776, July 31, 1750 
(Philadelphia, 1847), 526-530. 
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ment of Five Hundred Pounds to the Trustees of the Academy.”®” 
When straitened circumstances compelled the trustees of the Col- 
lege and Academy of Philadelphia to send William Smith abroad 
to solicit financial assistance, he returned in 1759 with “a Deed 
of Gift from the Honourable Thomas Penn assigning over to 
them in their Corporate Capacity for the use of the Institution his 
fourth part of the Manor of Perkasie in Bucks County containing 
Two thousand five hundred Acres which the Trustees considered 
as a noble Benefaction from that worthy Gentleman and was re- 
ceived with a due Sense of Gratitude.’*° 

With the disavowal of foreign domination and the adoption of 
the constitution of 1776 providing for the encouragement of all 
useful learning “in one or more universities,”* the state in- 
augurated a policy of initially aiding many of the colleges to whom 
it granted charters. Thus, in the creation of the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1779, the institution was endowed, by 
charter decree, with the income from a fund to be derived from 
confiscated estates not to exceed £1,500 annually.** Franklin 
College, incorporated in 1787, was given 10,000 acres of the un- 
appropriated lands of the state, together with six per centum allow- 
ance for roads.** In 1806 the act creating Washington College 
vested all the property of Washington Academy in the hands of 
the college trustees," included among which was $5,000 granted 
to the Academy when it was chartered in 1787, provided poor 
children received free tuition,®® and $3,000 appropriated ten years 
later with a similar provision entitling ten poor children to an 
education gratis at the Academy.® Allegheny College was chartered 
in 1817 and was given $2,000 by the legislature as an initial en- 
dowment.*? The Western University of Pennsylvania was endowed 
by the legislature, in its act of incorporation, with forty acres of 
land belonging to the Commonwealth in the town of Allegheny, 
and all the estate, real, personal, and mixed of the Pittsburgh 


™ College, Academy roe — School of Philadelphia, Minutes of the 
Trustees, April 10, 1753 

© Tbid., October 9, 70, ~ vi08. 

® Constitution of Pa., 1776, Sec. 44. 

© Bioren, Laws of Pa., Act of November 27, 1779, I, 474. 

% Tbid., Act of March 10, 1787, II, 398. 

* Act of March 28, 1806, P. L. 53. 
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Academy.®* Madison College, chartered in 1827, was awarded the 
property of Uniontown Academy. 

Subsequent state aid, however, was dependent upon the ability 
of the trustees of the various colleges to enlist the support of the 
legislature in their behalf. Some of these exerted greater influence 
and were more successful than others. Nor was aid apportioned 
in accordance with demonstrated need or worth. Appropriations 
were made individually and haphazardly without preconceived 
plan or design except for the undefined and inchoate one of offer- 
ing some kind of assistance to higher education. The University 
of the State of Pennsylvania, despite its designation as the state 
university, received no new appropriation from the legislature in 
the eighteenth century, aside from a confirmation of its right to 
enjoy the income and ground rents from the confiscated estates 
awarded the institution in the incorporating act of 1779, and esti- 
mated at £25,000 or $66,666.66.7° Nor did the University of 
Pennsylvania fare much better in the first four decades of the 
nineteenth century. In 1807, $3,000 was granted the University 
for the purpose of “establishing a botanic garden” ;* and in 1832, 
its real estate was exempted from taxation for fifteen years.** 

Dickinson College, of the fourteen colleges and two universities 
chartered by the legislature up to 1837, received the largest share 
of the state’s bounty and attention. In 1786 the legislature granted 
the College £500 and 10,000 acres of unappropriated lands of the 
state.™* Three years later the General Assembly authorized a 
lottery for the benefit of Dickinson College and the City of Phila- 
delphia from which the former was to realize $2,000 and the latter, 
$8,000.7* This was followed by a series of acts for the relief of 
the College, as follows: a grant of £1,500 in 1791 ;7° $5,000 in 

® Act of February 18, 1819, P. L. 152. 

” Act of March 3, 1827, P. L. (1826-1827) 79. 

™ Bioren, Laws of Pa., Act of September 22, 1785, II, 352; W. R. John- 
son, “Chronological View of the Enactments on the Subject of Education,” 
Haszard’s Register of Pennsylvania (January 5, 1833), XI, 2; James Wicker- 
sham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1886), 377. 

™ Act of March 19, 1807, P. L. (1806-07) 87. 

™ Act of May 5, 1832, P. L. (1831-32) 517. 

% Bioren, Laws of Pa., Act of April 7, 1786, II, 377; Dickinson College, 
Minutes of the Trustees, May 9, 1786, I, 161. 

™ Statutes at Large of Pa., Act of March 27, 1789, XIII, 276; Asa E. 
Martin, “Lotteries in Pennsylvania Prior to 1833,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
. of History and Biography, XLVIII (1914), 77. 
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1795, on condition that up to ten students be admitted gratis for 
a period not exceeding two years, to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ;*° a loan of $6,000 (1803), requiring as security 
a mortgage on the 10,000 acres of land the state had originally 
given the College ;** a further loan of $4,000, three years later, “‘to 
be applied to the purchase of suitable books and philosophical 


9? 


apparatus,’ accompanied by the cancellation of the mortgage on 
the 10,000 acres of land and the execution of a new one on but 
5,000 acres ;** suspension of interest payments in 1813** and again 
in 1814°° for five and four years respectively on the preceding 
loans; conversion of the loans (1819) into outright gifts through 
the cancellation of the mortgage held by the state on the lands of 
the College, and the cancellation of all debts owed to the Common- 
wealth by the College ;*" the state’s purchase (1821) for $6,000 
its gift to the College of the 10,000 acres of land, and in addition 
the awarding of the institution $2,000 annually for five years ;** 
and, upon the expiration of this subsidy, the granting of a new ap- 
propriation of $3,000 annually for seven years.** 

By comparison with Dickinson College, the other extant institu- 
tions of higher education in the state were neglected. Franklin 
College was given a lot and building in 1788;** and 455 acres of 
land in 1819.*° Allegheny College was awarded $1,000 annually for 
five years in 1821;°* $1,000 annually for four years in 1827 ;* 
and $2,000 for four years in 1834, on condition that the College, 
without charge for tuition, prepare twelve students to become 
school teachers.** The legislature appropriated $1,000 annually 
for five years to Jefferson College in 1821 ;*° $1,000 annually for 
four years in 1826;°° and $2,000 annually for four years in 1832, 
provided that six students in indigent circumstances be educated 

™Bioren, Laws of Pa., Act of April 11, 1795, III, 219. 

™ Ibid., Act of March 24, 1803, IV, 35. 

* Act of February 24, 1806, P. L. 377. 

™® Act of March 29, 1813, P. L. 234. 

© Act of March 28, 1814, P. L. 246. 
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“Act of February 20, 1821, P. L. 47. 

Act of February 13, 1826, P. L. 27. 

“ Statutes at Large of Pa., Act of February 27, 1788, XIII, 11. 
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“ Act of February 15, 1821, P. L. 38. 

* Act of April 14, 1827, P. L. 321. 

S Act of April 5, 1834, P. L. 192. 


® Act of February 15, 1821, P. L. 38. 
“ Act of March 11, 1826, P. L. 109. 
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gratis for four years, and following the education of these six, 
that twenty-four students be prepared as school teachers.®* Relief 
was afforded Washington College in 1821 in the amount of $1,000 
annually for five years ;°* $1,000 annually for four years in 1826; 
$500 annually for five years in 1831, on condition that the College 
prepare twenty students annually as teachers ;** and in 1834, $2,500 
and $1,000 annually thereafter for three years.*° Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy, the forerunner of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
received 5,000 acres of land in 1787 ;% and $5,000 in 1798 pro- 
vided the Academy educate poor children, not to exceed ten at 
any one time, without charge for tuition.°* As the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, relief was offered by the legislature (1826) 
in the amount of $2,400 annually for five years®* in consideration 
of the University’s relinquishing its claim to forty acres of land 
given to it by the Commonwealth in the act of incorporation of 
1819.°° Madison College was afforded assistance by the legislature 
in 1828 with a grant of $5,000.'° Lafayette College was given 
$4,000 (1834), and for four years thereafter $2,000 a year. The 
only limitation placed upon the grant was to prohibit its use for 
the payment of professors’ salaries.’°* In 1834 the legislature ap- 
propriated $3,000 a year for six years to Pennsylvania College 
and stipulated that fifteen young men be prepared as school 
teachers.'°? Marshall College in 1837 was granted $6,000 and 
$3,000 annually for two years, provided that twenty young men 
be instructed gratis and prepared to become teachers of the Eng- 
lish language.’ 

The recognition of elementary education as a mandated function 
of state power, requiring general, rather than specific, application, 
which was given substance in 1834 by the passage of legislation “‘to 


™ Act of February 20, 1832, P. L. 81. 

™ Act of February 15, 1821, P. L. 38. 

® Act of March 11, 1826, P. L. 109. 

™ Act of April 14, 1831, P. L. 453. 

® Act of March 12, 1834, P. L. 107. 

™ Statutes at Large of Pa., Act of September 10, 1787, XII, 489. 
™ Tbid., Act of March 16, 1798, XVI, 63. 

*§ Act of March 9, 1826, P. L. 74. 

® Act of February 18, 1819, P. L. 61. 

1 Act of February 27, 1828, P. L. 121. 

1 Act of March 11, 1834, P. L. 107. 

12 Act of February 6, 1834, P. L. 34. 

8 Act of March 29, 1837, P. L. 96. 
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establish a General System of Education by Common Schools,”'* 
led to a corresponding change in state policy with respect to higher 
education. Commonwealth assistance to collegiate institutions up 
to 1837, appropriated on an individual basis, amounted to a sum 
approximating $250,000." Yet, as Burrowes stated: “No one will 
contend that the good effected, has been at all in proportion to the 
expenditure.’°® With a view towards correcting the spasmodic 
and arbitrary practice of the past, and with the emergence of a 
new concept, namely, the building of a great system of public edu- 
cation embracing the whole field from the common school to the 
university,'°* the legislature passed a resolution in 1836 affecting 
higher education generally, rather than specifically. It was 
resolved : 


That on or before the first day of November annually, 
it shall be the duty of the president, faculty and trustees 
of each university or college, and the preceptor, trustees 
or managers of each academy or school, other than 
common schools, having received aid from this common- 
wealth, to report the number of students in each class, 
and the total number of graduates, if any, course of 
studies pursued, financial resources and expenses, the 
future prospects of their several institutions, accompanied 
with such remarks as may illustrate their general condi- 
tion, to the Superintendent of Common Schools, so much 
of which, it shall be his duty to lay before the legislature 
in his annual report, as he may deem proper.’ 


This was followed two years later by legislation defining the 
bases for future state appropriations to the colleges, academies, and 
female seminaries of the state. The very title of the act, “A Supple- 
ment to an act to consolidate and amend the several acts relative 
to a General System of Education by Common Schools,” is indic- 
ative of the policy beginning to take root. Aid, for the next ten 


% Act of April 1, 1834, P. L. 170. 

1% Rept. Supt., 1837, 28; William H. Dillingham, Speech of, in favor of 
the bill to Establish a School of Arts in the City of Philadelphia, and to 
Endow the Colleges and Academies of Pennsylvania, March 12, 1838 (Harris- 
burg, 1838), 12-13. 

1% Rept. Supt., 1837, 28. 

= Wickersham, op. cit., 384 f. 
*8 Resolution of April 1, 1836, P. L. 842. 
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years, was to be extended to those institutions meeting the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


To each University and College now incorporated, or 
which may be incorporated by the Legislature and main- 
taining at least four professors and instructing constantly 
at least one hundred students, one thousand dollars. To 
each Academy and Female Seminary now incorporated, 
or which may be incorporated by the Legislature, and 
maintaining one or more teachers capable of giving in- 
struction in the Greek and Roman classics, mathematics 
and English or English and German literature, and in 
which at least fifteen pupils shall constantly be taught in 
either or all of the branches aforesaid, three hundred 
dollars. To each of said Academies and Female Sem- 
inaries, where at least twenty-five pupils are taught, as 
aforesaid, four hundred dollars; and to each of said 
Academies and Female Seminaries, having at least two 
teachers, and in which forty or more pupils are con- 
stantly taught, as aforesaid, five hundred dollars.’ 


At the same time, the colleges were exempted from taxation.''” 
For six succeeding years a maximum of nine colleges were recip- 
ients of the state’s bounty.’"’ However, the business depression of 
1842, effecting “surprising changes in the pecuniary affairs of 
thousands of our most respectable citizens, a transition from 
affluence to poverty,” was reflected in decreasing enrollments and 
a consequent languishing of many of the colleges encompassed by 
the act of 1838."* The state, too, suffering from the effects of a 
depressed economy, reduced its appropriation to higher education 
by one-half in 1843, and terminated future assistance to such 
institutions four years before the act of 1838 had scheduled its 
end."8 

For more than twenty years thereafter the colleges and uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania were forced to depend upon their own 
resources without the expectation of support from the Common- 
wealth. Nor was the policy of 1838 envisioning a comprehensive 
state system of education embracing all grades of educational 
institutions from the common school to the university ever re- 


™ Act of April 12, 1838, P. L. 333. 
"Act of April 16, 1838, P. L. 525. 


'™ Rept. Supt., 1839, 13; 1840, 22-23; 1841, 12; 1842, 9; 1843, 8; 1844, 4-5. 


"2 Thid., 1843, 9. 
“8 Act of September 29, 1843, P. L. 6. 
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vived, despite frequent exhortations from state superintendents 
and other educators.’ After the passage of the normal school 
act of 1857,''® the legislature renewed the discarded custom of aid- 
ing education beyond the common school level, although the normal 
schools were considered no more than secondary schools at best. 
Thus, the general appropriations act of 1861 directed the payment 
of $5,000 in support of each of the two recognized state normal 
schools, at Millersville and Edinboro.?"® 

Aside from continuing aid to the state normal schools, the Com- 
monwealth reverted to its original policy of supporting individual 
and selected institutions of higher education. At first assistance 
was confined to those schools offering technical and professional, 
particularly medical, education. During this period the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania (now Pennsylvania State University) 
was designated as the recipient of the benefits accruing to the 
state from the federal land grant or Morrill Act of 1862.""7 The 
Polytechnic College of the State of Pennsylvania was awarded 
$5,000 in 1867 for the purpose of establishing five state scholar- 
ships in the institution."* To the University of Pennsylvania in 
1872, $100,000 was appropriated for the erection of a general 
hospital on condition that the University raise an additional $250,- 
000 for that purpose.'’® The following year the University and 
Jefferson Medical College were each to receive $100,000 for the 
building of hospitals, provided that the former match the award 
with $100,000 and maintain two hundred free beds forever, and 
the latter also match the appropriation by a like sum and maintain 
one hundred free beds forever.'*° 

Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century the state 
continued to aid institutions offering medical and technical educa- 
tion. Among these may be cited the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art;'*! the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia ;'** the Hahnemann Medical College ;'** the Phila- 

“4 Cf. Rept. Supt., 1844, 4-5; 1845, 10; 1862, 25-32; 1863, xxv-xxviii; 1865, 
19-20; 1866, xxi-xxii; 1868, xxxiii ff.; P. S. J., XVI (June, 1868), 349-350. 

™ Act of May 20, 1857, P. L. 581. 

"® Act of April 18, 1861, P. L. 399. 

“7 Act of April 1, 1863, P. L. 213. 

™8 Act of April 11, 1867, P. L. 18. 

4° Act of April 3, 1872, P. L. 13. 

™ Act of April 9, 1873, P. L. 15. 

2 Act of June 12, 1878, P. L. 172. 


™ Act of May 6, 1889, P. L. 99. 
*8 Act of May 29, 1889, P. L. 390. 
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delphia School of Design for Women (Moore Institute) ;!** the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medicine ;'** 
the University of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of building a 
veterinary hospital in connection with its school of veterinary 
medicine ;'*° and the Western University of Pennsylvania (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh) in 1895 to establish in connection with its 
school of engineering a department to be known as the “Western 
Pennsylvania School of Mines and Mining Engineering.”*** 

Tn 1895 the Commonwealth broadened the scope of its assistance 
to selected colleges and universities by including appropriations 
for general educational purposes, in addition to the technical and 
medical. This expanded policy was initiated with the University of 
Pennsylvania. A sum of $200,000 was appropriated to the Uni- 
versity for the two fiscal years beginning June 1, 1895, to promote 
development “of the advanced work of the University, including 
the special preparation of teachers . . . or the equipment of suitable 
buildings for graduate instruction and original investigation.”'*S 
By 1897 the legislature began to eliminate the binding or limiting 
conditions attending its former appropriations, and awarded Lehigh 
University $150,000 for maintenance and general expenses.'*’ 
This nonrestrictive policy was definitely established in 1903 with 
the inclusion of a clause whose wording has persisted virtually un- 
changed to the present day. In that year, the General Assembly 
voted an appropriation to the University of Pennsylvania for two 
years for general maintenance, construction of buildings, and pur- 
chase of apparatus “as the trustees may deem best for the interests 
of the University.”'*° 

A second form of aid to higher education, perhaps indirect in 
nature, was adopted by the legislature in 1919. Four-year state 
scholarships were instituted, to be awarded to the graduates of 
both sexes of the secondary schools of the state on a competitive 
basis. Each county was to receive one scholarship. In the event 
that any county embraced more than one state senatorial district, 
then one scholarship was to be awarded for each entire senatorial 

™ Thid. 

‘5 Act of May 29, 1889, P. L. 393. 

' Act of May 29, 1889, P. L. 392. 

'™ Act of July 5, 1895, P. L. 619. 

*® Act of July 5, 1895, P. L. 621. 


™ Act of July 26, 1897, P. L. 425. 
™ Act of May 15, 1903, P. L. 376. 
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district."** The success of this system of scholarships has been 
attested to by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
stated: “There has been a noticeable increase in the number of 
graduates taking the examinations each succeeding year. In 1919 
the first year the law became operative, there were 204 applicants ; 
in 1926, applications numbered 1,454. The number of high schools 
having candidates has more than doubled.”'** 

The history of state aid to higher education has traversed a 
cycle, initiated in the eighteenth century by the provincial Pro- 
prietors in rendering assistance without the binds of restrictive 
provisions, and by the Common Council of Philadelphia in estab- 
lis.ing scholarship funds in the Academy and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia, and returning to a substantially similar position 
in the twentieth century. However, aside from differences result- 
ing from the impact of changing social and economic conditions, 
the General Assembly, unlike its colonial predecessors, is circum- 
scribed by a constitutional provision with respect to the number of 
higher educational institutions to whom it may offer its bounty. 
The constitution of 1873 prohibits appropriations “to any denom- 
inational or sectarian institution, corporation or association.”'™* 
When the legislature violated this constitutional restriction, as in 
the case of Duquesne University, the state Supreme Court rectified 
the error.'* 

Currently, occasional warnings are issued to privately incor- 
porated colleges and universities cautioning them to shun state 
aid on the assumption that rigid control invariably accompanies 
such assistance.'** Whatever may be the experience in other states, 
this has not been and is not true in Pennsylvania. Intensive re- 
search has failed to uncover a single instance where the state has 
made curriculum changes or the adoption of specified administra- 
tive policies preconditions for the awarding of funds. The state’s 
role has been confined to correcting abuses, and to establishing 
and maintaining standards largely formulated by and concurred 
in by the colleges and universities concerned. Higher education in 
Pennsylvania has been singularly free from state control or 
domination. 

* Act of July 18, 1919, P. L. 1044. 

22 Rept, Supt., 1924-26, 40. 

88 Constitution of Pa., 1873, Art. III, Sec. 


4 Collins v. Kephart ‘et al., 271, Pa. "430 (1991). 
*% New York Times, January 14, 1954, 11. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinBoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association will be held at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
on October 16 and 17. As tentatively outlined by the committee 
headed by Dr. Edwin B. Coddington, the program promises to be 
varied and interesting. Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson will speak at the 
Friday luncheon on “A Nondescript Colony on the Delaware.” 
“The Role of Pennsylvania in National Politics in 1880” will be 
the topic of the Friday afternoon session, with Dr. Albert B. House 
and Mr. Frank B. Evans presenting papers on the national con- 
ventions in that year. At the annual dinner on Friday evening, 
Dr. Forrest C. Pogue will speak on “The Formative Years of a 
Great Pennsylvanian, General George C. Marshall.” After the 
Phi Alpha Theta breakfast and the annual business meeting on 
Saturday morning there will be two simultaneous historical ses- 
sions. The first will deal with “Pennsylvania Politics in the 1920's 
and 1930's” and will feature papers by Dr. Joseph A. Falco on 
“Gifford Pinchot: The Progressive Governor” and by Dr. Edwin 
B. Bronner on “The New Deal Comes to Pennsylvania: The 
Gubernatorial Election of 1934.” The other session will discuss the 
Moravian Archives, with Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace speaking on 
“The John Heckewelder Papers” and Bishop Kenneth G. Hamil- 
ton of the Moravian Church presenting “The Resources of the 
Moravian Church Archives at Bethlehem.” Continuing the theme 
of the latter session, Mr. Stuart B. Bolger will speak at the Sat- 
urday luncheon and direct a guided tour of the Moravian Settle- 
ment. 


NATIONAL MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia will be host to the American Association for State 
and Local History and the Society of American Archivists on 
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October 7-9, when these two national organizations of historians 
and archivists meet in the historic metropolis of Pennsylvania, 
holding several joint sessions. While the details of the programs 
have not yet been announced, it is known that Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia will address a joint luncheon meeting 
on Wednesday, October 7, and that various sessions of the 
AASLH will deal with problems in the preservation of historic 
sites, the use of television and other visual aids in educational 


1 ; isk ait 1 aes : 

x programs, the commemoration of the Civil War Centennial, and 

the question of what documents should be preserved. A joint 

® . . . . . . . . 
session of the two organizations will discuss the conflict in juris- 

e 


a diction over records and manuscripts. These meetings will give 
Pennsylvania’s historians and historical society leaders a rare op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with what is going on through- 
out the nation in the fields of state and local history and of records 
preservation and management. 


— HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

” The Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania met 
- at Bloomsburg on April 18 with the Columbia County Historical 
5 Society acting as host. Twenty-five representatives from nine so- 
1 cieties attended, and the program included discussions on news- 
1 paper publicity, historical collections, and insurance. Howard 
2 Risley, editor of the Dallas Post, Edgar A. Fenstermacker, editor 
2 of the Berwick Enterprise, and Edward F. Schuyler, editor 
1 of the Bloomsburg Morning Press, discussed the publicity prob- 
; lems of historical societies. Donald H. Kent, chief of research and 
> publications, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
. spoke on the problems involved in historical collections. Frank 


Hutchison, insurance agent in Bloomsburg, explained the types of 
insurance applicable to historical societies. Edwin M. Barton, sec- 
retary of the Columbia County Historical Society, handled the 
local arrangements and presided over the sessions. 


The March 3 meeting of the Adams County Historical Society 
had a program presented by the Junior Historians at Gettysburg 
| High School. Janet Johnson read a paper on the National Soldiers’ 

Orphans Home, and Michael Codori read a paper on the Codori 
House. At the April 7 meeting Dr. Charles Glatfelter presented a 
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paper, “Professor Michael Jacobs Speaks Again.”’ Historical tours 
were held on May 5 and June 2 to various points of interest in 
the county. 


Miss Edna Handwork of Birdsboro gave a lecture on her recent 
trip to the Far East at the meeting of the Historical Society of 
Berks County on March 22. 


The annual banquet of the Pioneer Historical Society of Bed- 
ford County was held on May 21. Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
was the speaker. The Society is making plans to issue a quarterly 
or semi-annual publication, and to select historical and antique 
articles for display in the Fort Bedford Museum. 


The Blair County Historical Society co-operated with the 
Cambria County Historical Society in arrangements for unveiling 
the historical marker for the Lemon House, erected by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission on U. S. 22 near 
Cresson, in ceremonies held on May 21. Dr. S. W. Higginbotham, 
director of the Bureau of Research, Publications, and Records, 
represented the Commission. 


The annual meeting of the Cambria County Historical Society 
was held on April 22. Miss Izetta Rhodes was elected to the board 
of directors to succeed the late Mahlon Baumgardner ; other offi- 
cers and directors were re-elected. Miss Claire Trussel gave an 
illustrated talk on famous women of Pennsylvania. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has 
printed the annual Lambing lecture given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
O’Connor on the extinct parishes of Holy Cross and St. Malachy, 
and has issued a new edition of the Register of Fort Duquesne, as 
translated and edited by Msgr. A. A. Lambing in 1885. 


The meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
March 17 heard an illustrated lecture on Washington’s Phila- 
delphia residence and its furnishings by Charles G. Dorman, assist- 
ant curator, Division of Political History, Smithsonian Institution. 
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On April 21 the Society had a special program on the centennial 
of Downingtown with addresses by Dr. Arthur E. James, presi- 
dent of the Society, and Dr. S. K. Stevens. At the annual meet- 
ing on May 19 there was an illustrated lecture on “Tucker 
Porcelain and the Tuckers” by Horace H. F. Jayne of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 


At the March meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society, 
Major Edward T. Miller spoke on the history of the local National 
Guard. Mr. Earl Harnish presented a round-table discussion on 
the Civil War at the April 13 meeting. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania joined with the congre- 
gation of Christ Church in Philadelphia to commemorate the 
278th anniversary of the creation of Pennsylvania on Sunday, 
March 8, 1959. Mrs. James Orr Denby presented an English 
Bible of 1716-1717 to the church. The Christ Church Distinguished 
Service Medallion was presented to Colonel Frank W. Melvin, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia County Historical Society 
on March 21 was addressed by Wallace F. Workmaster, admin- 
istrative director of the Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Cul- 
ture, Pennsylvania State University, on the topic, “Using the 
Past for the Future.” The Society’s secretary, Edwin M. Barton, 
recently guided two tours of junior high school students to his- 
toric points of interest in the county, and he addressed a meeting 
of the Junior Historical Society at Numidia on April 22. 


Kenneth P. Williams of the staff of the Meadville Tribune- 
Republican presented a paper, “Meadville on the Underground 
Railroad,” at the March meeting of the Crawford County His- 
torical Society. At the April meeting Miss Adelaide DeMaison 
of Meadville High School read a lecture, “100 Years Ago,” de- 
livered by John Reynolds in the winter of 1869-1870. 


The March 16 meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County was addressed by Dr. Carlyle Gray, state geologist, on 
“The Mineral History of Dauphin County.” On April 20 the 
speaker was Earle W. Newton, director of the Bureau of Muse- 
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ums, Historic Sites, and Properties, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, his topic being “Re-creating the American 
Heritage.” The Society reports that more than a thousand sixth- 
grade pupils of the Harrisburg schools and several packs of Cub 
Scouts have been conducted through the John Harris mansion 
since October, 1958. 


The spring dinner-meeting of the Delaware County Historical 
Society was held at the Strath Haven Inn on April 29, when Dr. 
George W. Davis of the faculty of Crozer Seminary spoke on 
“Abraham Lincoln, the First American.” J. Passmore Elkinton 
gave a report on the work of the committee appointed to identify 
the antique tools and utensils in the collection at the Inn. The 
Eastern Chapter of the Society met on February 22 at the home 
of the Misses Morley, the program consisting of talks by two 
members on county streams. L. Cheyney Smith discussed Collen 
Brook, and Mrs. Edith Verlenden Paschall told about Little Crum 
Creek. Efforts are being made to save the old Friends Meeting 
House in Chester, and local civil and historical groups have been 
urged to join in a protest to the Redevelopment Authority, which 
proposes to raze or move the old building to make room for an 
alley. The March Bulletin of the Society includes Mrs. Courtland 
B. Springer’s notes on the history of the Hendricksen house, 
which is being moved to Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


The Erie County Historical Society held a meeting on May 16 
to honor men who served on the U.S.S. Wolverine, as the old 
U.S.S. Michigan was renamed in its last years. The latest issue 
of the Erie County Historical Primer deals with the county’s his- 
tory from 1830 to 1860. 


The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
held its annual spring meeting on June 2 in connection with the 
commencement exercises of the Theological Seminary, Lancaster. 
A paper on “The Contributions of George Merle Zacharias to the 
Historical Society’ was read by Miss Elizabeth Kieffer, former 
librarian at Franklin and Marshall College and recently appointed 
archivist to the Society on a part-time basis. Dr. William Toth, 
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chairman of the history department at Franklin and Marshall 
College, has been designated as editor of the Reporter, the 
quarterly of the Society. 


The Friends Historical Association met at Chesterfield Meeting, 
Crosswicks, New Jersey, on May 16. Dr. Theodore Thayer spoke 
on “Nathanael Greene: His Views of Eighteenth Century 
Quakerism,” and Arthur Brick related the history of the Meeting. 


The annual lecture series of the Germantown Historical So- 
ciety concluded with lectures by Mrs. William A. Ball, Jr., on 
“Colonial Silver” on March 19; and by Earl J. Heydinger of the 
National Park Service who spoke on “The Schuylkill, Lifeline to 
Valley Forge” on April 16. The Society conducted the German- 
town Week tour of historic houses on May 16, and held its annual 
garden party on June 5. 


At the meeting of the Hamilton Library and Cumberland County 
Historical Association on April 16, Miss Jane Smead presented 
a paper on life in the post-Civil War Army in the Far West, based 
on notes dictated by her father, A. D. B. Smead, in 1927. It 
described campaigns against the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Apache 
Indians in the 1870's. 


The History Round Table at Pennsylvania State University 
on December 9, 1958, heard a lecture by Dr. Herbert Heaton of 
the history department on “Whodunits,” a review of certain his- 
torical trends. On February 17 the members viewed a film on the 
constitution in United States history from 1800 to the Civil War, 
and elected officers for the spring semester. On February 26 the 
History Round Table joined with the International Relations Club 
in an informal reception for Lord Clement Attlee, guest lecturer 
at the University. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County held 
its annual meeting in March with local chapters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Daughters of American Colonists, 
Daughters of the War of 1812, and the Armstrong Trail Society. 
A high school history class displayed and told the story behind 
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fifteen early American flags. On April 3 a film on the life of 
Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, “The Apostle of the Alleghenies,” 
was shown, as well as slides taken on the Society’s annual tour 
last summer. On May 1 six Girl Scouts of Indiana County who 
are going to the International Roundup in Colorado this summer 
presented a skit on the Underground Railroad in the county and 
displayed the Indiana County material which they are taking with 
them to exchange for objects from other states and countries. The 
annual tour for 1959 took a busload of members to the Drake Well 
Museum at Titusville on June 20. 


The annual meeting of the Huntingdon County Historical So- 
ciety was held on April 28, when John W. Swigart was elected 
president to succeed Mrs. George E. Corcelius. A moving picture 
of Greenfield Village near Detroit, Michigan, was shown. 


The Keystonians of Harrisburg had several interesting programs 
in recent months. On March 19 Dr. S. K. Stevens discussed the 
early turnpikes of Pennsylvania. On April 16 Dr. S. W. Higgin- 
botham, director of the Bureau of Research, Publications, and 
Records, told of the Drake Well and the discovery of oil, and a 
sound film on the Drake Well country, produced by the Standard 
Oil Company, was shown. On May 21 Raymond G. Mowery, 
president of the Kittochtinny Historical Society, spoke on “Frank- 
lin County During and After the Civil War.” 


The King of Prussia Historical Society held a spring tour of 
historical buildings and homes in the area on May 16. 


At the annual meeting of the Kittochtinny Historical Society 
on January 29 A. J. White Hutton presented a talk on “The Boys 
of ’61,” dealing with Franklin County and Chambersburg in the 
Civil War. On February 26 Dr. T. R. Simpson spoke on the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission and played recordings on Lin- 
coln by Carl Sandburg. On April 23 J. Gordon Cree presented a 
paper on “John Brown at Chambersburg,” written by his grand- 
father, James W. Cree, about 1906. 


The Lackawanna Historical Society made a bus trip to “Winter- 
thur,” the Henry Francis DuPont Museum, on May 9. 
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Lancaster County teachers of history held a special “workshop” 
session at the Lancaster County Historical Society on April 14 
at the invitation of Samuel C. Slaymaker, president of the So- 
ciety. Among the consultants were Dr. S. K. Stevens; Dr. C. 
Maxwell Myers of Millersville State Teachers College; Dr. 
Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College; F. F. Bailey 
and M. W. Brandt, assistant county superintendents of schools; 
Frank Burgess of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. 
Slaymaker. An open house for teachers was held on May 3 to 
display exhibits prepared by school children. 

The April issue of the Journal of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society included an article on Amos Slaymaker, “A Lan- 
caster County Businessman and the War of 1812,” by Samuel 
R. Slaymaker, II; and “The Story of Safe Harbor,” by Ernest 
T. Schuleen. 


The annual meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society on 
May 18 featured maps. Dr. Douglas Macfarlan discussed his hand- 
illuminated book of maps on “Early Explorations of North Amer- 
ica,’ and G. Earle Thompson told about “Early Lower Merion 
Maps.” 


The Mercer County Historical Society was bequeathed $5,400 
by the late McDonald Rigby, one of the original members. 


John Witthoft, chief curator of the Pennsylvania State Museum, 
was the speaker at the June 4 meeting of the Mifflin County His- 
torical Society, his topic being “The Archaeological History of 
the Juniata.” 


John C. Appel, president of the Monroe County Historical So- 
ciety, gave an address on “The Junior Historian and His County 
Historical Society” at the annual meeting of the Junior Historical 
Societies of Northeastern Pennsylvania on April 24. A historical 
pilgrimage to the upper Delaware Valley was held by the Monroe 
County Historical Society on June 20. A program of special 
monthly exhibits has been arranged in the Society’s museum. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
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County was held on April 25. Colonel Calvin I. Kephart of Shady 
Side, Maryland, spoke on the “Origin and Meaning of Family 
Surnames.” 


The latest issue of Now and Then, quarterly of the Muncy His- 
torical Society, which appeared in April, includes several papers 
presented at recent meetings. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society on April 29 was addressed by Dr. Edwin 
B. Coddington, head of the history department of Lafayette Col- 
lege, on “The Gettysburg Campaign.” 


The Old York Road Historical Society resumed publication of 
its annual Bulletin in January, 1959. On May 23 it held a spring 
pilgrimage to Fonthill and the Bucks County Historical Society in 
Doylestown. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians met in Pitts- 
burgh, May 7-8, 1959. The program for the first day included 
a tour to Fort Necessity, Braddock’s grave, and the site of Wash- 
ington’s gristmill with appropriate papers given by members of 
the Federation. The second day included a business session at the 
Stephen Foster Memorial, a luncheon at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Student Union, and a series of tours of the Pittsburgh area. 
Stanton Belfour of the Pittsburgh Foundation was the speaker 
at the luncheon. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society was 
held in Harrisburg on June 6. Miss Brunhilde Berndt demon- 
strated Hungarian gypsy folk dances, Dr. S. K. Stevens discussed 
the importance of Pennsylvania folklore, Professor Roger 
Abrahams of the University of Pennsylvania presented ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Story in Folksong,” and Dr. B. A. Botkin spoke on “State 
Folklore and State Folklore Societies.” 


At the 14th annual Philadelphia Book Show dinner on April 
27, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was presented with a 
Certificate of Award for Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of 
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Lithography, by Nicholas B. Wainwright, selected as the book 
“of highest artistic and technical excellence” in its classification. 
The award was made by the Book Clinic of Philadelphia, which 
each year conducts a competition to evaluate and publicize the 
high quality of Philadelphia’s extensive publishing activities. Harry 
M. Buten spoke on “Wedgwood Ceramics” at the meeting of the 
Society on May 6. 


In May the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania concluded its 
second 24-week course in genealogical methods, and Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols presented certificates to the students. This year legal 
documents pertaining to the people and properties on Elfreth’s 
Alley in Philadelphia were used to illustrate how such primary 
source materials as deeds, wills, vital records of all kinds, and 
church registers, as well as secondary materials, may be used for 
adequate interpretation and presentation of genealogical and his- 
torical research. The Society is planning to increase the number 
of its publications, issuing at least one supplementary brochure a 
year for the publications of primary records and of studies too 
extended for presentation in the magazine. 


The April 17 meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto of 
Washington, D. C., was addressed by Meredith B. Colket, Jr., 
director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on “Pennsylvania’s Influence in the Western Reserve.” At 
the annual dinner on May 15, Henry Howard Eddy, chief of the 
Division of Public Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, spoke on “Current Developments with Pennsylvania 
Records.” 


At the April 21 meeting of the City History Society of Phila- 
delphia an illustrated talk on “The U.S.S. Olympia: Its History 
and Restoration” was given by Captain Edmund A. Crenshaw, 
Jr., director of the Cruiser Olympia Association. 


A stated meeting of the Potter County Historical Society on 
April 24 heard a talk by A. P. Akeley, president of the Society, 
on John Brown’s raid at Harpers Ferry, October 16, 1859, and its 
relation to the local situation in Potter County. 
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The Pottstown Historical Society held its annual May meeting 
in conjunction with its spring pilgrimage on May 6. After the 
election of officers at Pottsgrove, the members visited historical 
buildings in Salem County, New Jersey. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has recently announced a 
comprehensive plan to publish approximately fifty basic books on 
Presbyterian history in America. The project will take about ten 
years, and the books will be written by competent historians from 
source materials. The first five volumes to be released are: His- 
tory of Presbyterian Colleges, Presbyterians and Social Respon- 
sibility After 1870, Presbyterians and Christian Unity Since 1801, 
Presbyterians and Evangelism Since 1820, and Providing a 
Presbyterian Ministry. 


The meeting of the Radnor Historical Society on March 18 
heard representatives of six long-established business houses in 
the township describe the history of their firms. An old bakery 
supplied nineteenth-century cakes from old recipes. The annual 
meeting was held on May 23 at Mill Grove Farm, the Audubon 
house and bird sanctuary across the Schuylkill River in Mont- 
gomery County. The Society has filed reports on twelve early 
Radnor houses with the Historic American Buildings Survey in 
the Library of Congress, including photographs and historical and 
architectural materials. The illustrated annual Bulletin, the ninth 
issued hy the Society, was distributed at the annual meeting. 


The Snyder County Historical Society has been given a room 
in the library of Susquehanna University where books, pamphlets, 
and other collections will be housed. The room will be open for 
use in the fall. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens addressed the February meeting of the Lan- 
caster County Chapter, Sons of the Revolution, on “Hopes and 
Fears of the Coming Years in Pennsylvania History.” 


Mrs. Howard Jones of West Chester showed a series of colored 
slides on places of historic interest in northern Chester County 
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at the April meeting of the Tri-State Historical Society. On May 
9 the Society visited the home of John Dickinson, “Penman of 
the Revolution,” a few miles from Dover, Delaware. 


More than a hundred persons attended the first annual banquet 
of the Venango County Historical Society which was held on 
April 7 with Dr. S. K. Stevens as the speaker. The Society was 
organized in November, 1957, by fifteen interested persons, and 
now has eighty members. The Franklin Library Association has 
given the Society a room, which was repainted by the Franklin 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


The annual meeting of the Society of the War of 1812 in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was held on February 14 when a 
talk on “War of 1812 Military Insignia and Archaeological Exca- 
vations” was delivered by Lieutenant Colonel James Duncan 
Campbell. The Society adopted a resolution directed to the Mayor 
of Philadelphia expressing its concern at the possibility that the 
Delaware Expressway might damage or destroy the old Shot 
Tower where shot was manufactured for the war against the 
Algerian pirates and for the War of 1812. 


The annual spring dinner meeting of the Wayne County His- 
torical Society unanimously endorsed a proposal to build an addi- 
tion on the present building, which was the office of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal and was built in June, 1860. The property was 
given to the Society by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad in 1923. 


The fifth lecture of the 1958-1959 season at the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania was given on March 30 by Mrs. 
Aimee Devine Sanders, director of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, whose subject was “Hunting Up Your Ancestors.” The 
annual glass night was held on April 22 with Lowell Innes as 
moderator and Robert Carew, Robert Rogers, and Edward Robin- 
son as members of the panel. The seventh and final lecture was 
presented on May 28 by Dorothy Daniel (Mrs. Royal Daniel) ; 
her subject, “Andy Carnegie and His Family,” was based on her 
forthcoming book, Andy Carnegie’s Mother. 
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The lecture series of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society was concluded on May 25 with a lecture by Dr. Edwin B. 
Coddington on “Wyoming Valley Troops at Gettysburg.” This 
talk was preceded by a special program of music and motion pic- 
tures on the Civil War on April 27; a panel discussion on “The 
Civil War: Fact and Fancy” on March 25; and a paper entitled 
“Camp Luzerne: Recruits for the War” on February 25. The 
display on “Wyoming Valley in the Civil War” was replaced on 
June 2 by an exhibit on “The History of the Anthracite Industry.” 
Museum attendance has been averaging 1,458 persons a month. 

The highlight of the year will be the opening of the Swetland 
Homestead, 885 Wyoming Avenue, Wyoming, early in July. This 
historic house, which will be operated in addition to the Society's 
building in Wilkes-Barre, was restored and furnished by Mrs. 
Franck G. Darte, a member of the Society. Period rooms repre- 
senting the years from 1800 to 1860 will be shown to the public. 


The dedication ceremonies of the Historical Society of York 
County’s new headquarters building at 250 East Market Street, 
York, were attended by more than 200 persons. The principal 
speaker was Dr. Donald A. Shelley, executive director of the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, whose address dealt 
with “History—Its Value to Your Community,” demonstrating 
the economic value of creating a first-rate museum in any city or 
town. Dr. S. K. Stevens congratulated the Society on the program 
and facilities which had been developed. The current membership 
campaign brought 720 new members by May 20, making a total 
of 1,691 members, perhaps the largest membership of any county 
historical society in the state. 

The Society’s 1804 Tannenberger Organ, for over 140 years 
the organ in Christ Lutheran Church, has been restored to playing 
condition in the second-floor museum gallery, and local organists 
occasionally give concerts on this instrument. Other museum fea- 
tures include the completion of the first two buildings in the 
“village square.” Two full-scale buildings, a toy shop and a 
cabinetmakers’ shop, are completed and opened to the public. Five 
other buildings, a tavern, print shop, apothecary shop, log cabin, 
and silversmith’s shop front, are being constructed and equipped. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The history department at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
is participating in a project for introducing advanced placement 
courses in European history and English in the Pittsburgh public 
schools next year. Grants by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust provide for detailed preliminary planning, a four-week 
summer institute for thirty-two teachers, and actual interchange 
of a few teachers in 1959-1960 between Carnegie Tech and the 
public schools. 

A new pamphlet series, the Carnegie Papers on the Teaching 
of History has opened with (1) Edwin Fenton, Teaching the 
First Ten Assignments in an Introductory European History 
Course; (2) G. M. Ellis, Robinson Crusoe: The Use of the Novel 
in a History Course; and (3) P. L. Ward, Teaching Note-Taking 
to History Students as Encouragement to Active Study. 


Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, chairman of the history department 
of Chatham College, presented a series of fourteen programs on 
western Pennsylvania history entitled “Western Pennsylvania 
Heritage” over the Pittsburgh educational television station, 
WOED, from January 16 to April 17. Most of the programs were 
lectures. On the opening program Dr. Don Dragoo of Carnegie 
Institute discussed the pre-history of the region. A dramatic 
presentation of the Tarleton-Bates duel of 1806 was staged by 
the WQED staff. On the concluding program Dr. Alfred P. 
James, professor emeritus of history of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and George Swetnam of the Pittsburgh Press discussed 
the meaning of the western Pennsylvania heritage with Dr. 
Andrews. 


This summer Clarion State Teachers College is presenting a 
seminar in European culture through a 44-day tour of Europe 
conducted by Professor C. W. Robbe and Dr. Herbert Sussbach. 


Quartermaster General of the Union Army, a Biography of 
M. C. Meigs, by Dr. Russell Weigley of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, was published by Columbia University Press in April. 
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Dr. William Toth, chairman of the history department of 
Franklin and Marshall College, will leave in August for a sab- 
batical year of study, research, and travel in Europe. Dr. Toth 
has written two chapters for the forthcoming history of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, one on the European back- 
ground and the other on colonial developments. He has also written 
a chapter on the history of the Reformed Church of Hungary for 
a compendium of churches of the Reformed tradition holding the 
presbyterian system, under the editorship of Professor Clifford 
M. Drury of San Francisco Theological Seminary. In September 
Dr. Norman P. Zacbur will join the department at Franklin and 
Marshall as associate professor and will develop a distribution 
course in the Western Tradition. 


William H. Russell, associate professor and chairman of the 
department of history at Geneva College, deals with a prominent 
Pennsylvanian in an article in the Alabama Review, April, 1959, 
on “Alexander K. McClure, Promoter of the New South.” The 
article describes McClure’s southern travels and reporting while 
he was editor of the Philadelphia Times. 


At the second annual Civil War Study Group which is being 
held at Gettysburg College on August 2-7 the program will feature 
tours of the Gettysburg battlefield area and of Harpers Ferry and 
environs. Professor T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and other guest lecturers will participate. Persons interested 
in attending the sessions should write to Dr. Robert L. Bloom, 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Haverford College has appointed John P. Spielman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as assistant professor to teach modern Eu- 
ropean history. 


The social studies department at Indiana State Teachers College 
publishes a monthly newsletter, The Hypo, for its majors. It 
contains news notes about the department and the two student 
societies as well as articles by students and faculty members. Dur- 
ing the summer J. Merle Rife will spend three months at the 
Archives Nationales in Paris for research on his doctoral dis- 
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sertation, “The Political Career of Louis Barthou.” Clyde Gelbach 
will travel in England and Ireland, and Florence Wallace will 
visit the British Isles and the continent. Thirteen outside instruc- 
tors will teach social studies courses at Indiana’s summer school, 
among them S. P. McCutchen, chairman of the social studies de- 
partment of the School of Education, New York University ; 
Robert H. Bremner of the department of history, Ohio State 
University ; and Richard Thompson of the department of history, 
Ohio University. 


Pennsylvania Military College has announced the promotions 
of William Edwin Sawyer from associate professor to professor, 
and of William Madison Rolofson from instructor to assistant 
professor. 


Dr. Morton Keller, assistant professor of American history at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
He will spend the year 1959-1960 on leave, completing his study 
on insurance companies and their political interests. 


The University of Pittsburgh has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Robert G. Colodny of the University of Kansas as associate 
professor of history. Dr. Emory G. Evans, instructor, has received 
grants from Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., and the American Phil- 
osophical Society to do research during the summer on the 
problem of the planters’ attitude toward their indebtedness to 
Great Britain before and after the American Revolution. Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Carlson, assistant professor, will be a member of the faculty 
at the Summer Institute, History and Philosophy of Science and 
Mathematics, at the American University. Dr. Werner Philipp, 
professor at the Free University in Berlin and presently visiting 
professor at Wisconsin, delivered three lectures on “Cultural 
Relations Between Russia and the West” at the University of 
Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24. 


Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, will offer a summer session 
for secondary school teachers in American studies under a grant 
from the Coe Foundation. The grant provides fifty scholarships 
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covering tuition, room, and board. Eastern Baptist College is the 
first college in Pennsylvania to receive a grant from this founda- 
tion. Classes will be taught by Lee N. Allen, Robert N. Burrows, 
and George S. Claghorn. 


The Alvernian Bookmen Club of St. Francis College, Loretto, 
recently sponsored a lecture on Dante’s Inferno by Dr. Joseph 
Dahmus, professor of history at Pennsylvania State University 
and a noted medievalist and Dante scholar. 


Professor Lawrence O. Ealy has resigned from the department 
of history at Temple University to accept the position of provost 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges at Geneva, New York. 
Harry M. Tinkcom and Clement G. Motten have been granted 
sabbatical leaves for the 1959-1960 academic year, the former for 
the fall semester and the latter for the full year. Dr. Tinkcom has 
been promoted to the rank of full professor, Edwin B. Bronner to 
associate professor, and Edward R. Baron to assistant professor. 
Three new instructors added to the department are Miss Patricia 
C. Johnson from the University of Rochester, R. William Rauch 
from Columbia University, and John D. Stark from the University 
of North Carolina. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The recent death in May of Leo E. Wilt of Towanda ter- 
minates a long period of faithful and energetic service to state 
and local history, both in his own county as president and later 
director of the Bradford County Historical Society, and in the 
state at large as a regular delegate and frequent contributor to 
meetings of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, 
where his friendly and enthusiastic presence will be much missed. 


The American Association for State and Local History and 
Broadcast Music, Inc., are offering awards to a professional and 
a non-professional writer for the best 1,500-word essay on the 
subject, Reflections While Standing Before the Lincoln Memorial. 
One of the two winning essays will be used by BMI as the last 
program in a public service radio series, The Abraham Lincoln 
Story, 1809-1959, which is made available to all radio and tele- 
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vision stations. Announcement of winners will be made no later 
than February 12, 1960. Writers in Pennsylvania may obtain 
official rules and entry blanks from Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive 
Director, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, State 
Museum Building, Harrisburg. 


Radcliffe College announces that it is sponsoring the prepara- 
tion of a biographical dictionary of American women to be en- 
titled Notable American Women, 1607-1950. In two or more 
volumes this work will contain sketches of approximately 1,500 
women from the colonial period onward. The project is an out- 
growth of Radcliffe’s growing collection of manuscript and printed 
materials on the history of American women, the Women’s 
Archives. The articles in Notable American W omen will be written 
by historians and other scholars and will in general be on the 
same scale as those in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
The editor is Dr. Edward T. James, recently associate editor of 
Supplement Two of the Dictionary of American Biography; a 
committee of consultants is headed by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Sr., of Harvard University. The editor solicits suggestions from 
scholars generally, particularly of names of women who might 
be included and information about qualified contributors, and may 
be addressed at Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission will be 
glad to serve as a clearing house in forwarding names of Penn- 
sylvania women for inclusion in the new dictionary. 


Cameron County is planning a centennial observance in connec- 
tion with the coming anniversary of its creation in 1860. The 
county commissioners have designated the Honorable May F. 
Balcom, associate judge, as honorary chairman, and the Honorable 
E. W. Tompkins, assemblyman, as chairman. The Cameron 
County Historical Society and other community groups have indi- 
cated willingness to co-operate in this celebration. 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, was host to the 54th annual 
meeting of the American Association of Museums on June 3-6. 
The extensive program dealt with all fields of museum activities, 
and included a session on history museums held at the Historical 
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Society of Western Pennsylvania. The sessions ended with a boat 
trip on the Ohio River, a tour to the Westmoreland County 
Museum of Art at Greensburg, and a trip to Old Economy. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia has recently purchased a copy 
of the rare and famous volume of William Birch’s views of the 
city of Philadelphia. This magnificent folio, published on December 
31, 1800, contains twenty-seven colored plates which depict var- 
ious scenes in Philadelphia. Today the complete work with all the 
plates, the plan of the city, and the list of subscribers is a great 
rarity, and this copy which has the original binding is considered 
by experts to be the finest known copy. 


National, state, and local officials took part in ceremonies on 
April 25 when a replica of the Liberty Bell was presented to 
Zion’s United Church of Christ, Allentown. It was in this church 
that the original Liberty Bell was housed in the winter of 1777 
during the British occupation of Philadelphia. Dr. S. K. Stevens 
in his presentation speech explained that the replica was made 
originally for a Treasury Department bond drive and was later 
placed in the care of the Commission. 


Emile F. du Pont, president of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation, has announced a gift to the Foundation of a library 
to be devoted to the history of American industry in the area from 
its earliest colonial beginnings. It will be named the Eleutherian 
Mills Historical Library. The gift from the Longwood Foundation 
established by the late Pierre S. du Pont will include a building 
and a collection of books, manuscripts, and other historic papers 
from the Longwood Library. The Longwood collection will be 
combined with the library of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foun- 
dation, which is most notable for its holdings of the historic 
archives of the Du Pont Company but also contains an important 
reference collection on early American industry. 


The Hill School, Pottstown, commemorated the centennial of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt on May 14 with former Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland and Hermann Hagedorn as 
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speakers. A special exhibit of Rooseveltiana was presented from 
April 19 to June 7. 


Historic Fallsington, Inc., presented an open house and country 
fair on May 16 with the proceeds going to this project of his- 
torical preservation. Nine historic buildings were opened for 
visitation in a walking tour, and a luncheon was served. 















BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITED By NoRMAN B. WILKINSON 


Benjamin Franklin and Italy. By Antonio Pace. [Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, XLVII.] (Philadelphia: The American Phil- 
osophical Society, 1958. Pp. 450. $5.00.) 


The American impact on foreign lands, about which we hear so much 
today, is by no means a new phenomenon, as this volume makes amply clear. 
Antonio Pace of the Romance Language Department at Syracuse University 
has made a more substantial contribution to our knowledge of the American 
image abroad than the modest title of this volume suggests. 

While the uninitiated might consider the subject “Benjamin Franklin and 
Italy” a rather unpromising one, and while the author himself admits that 
some of the evidence on which he must rely for certain aspects of the story 
is not entirely satisfactory, the total effect of the work is quite impressive. 
The book encompasses the impact of Franklin the man, and Franklin the 
image, on a variety of political, economic, social, and cultural aspects of 
Italian history from the eighteenth century to the present time. 

The first chapter deals briefly with Italian influences on Franklin, which 
were not great compared with Franklin’s eventual impact on Italy. Although 
he never visited Italy, he acquired a knowledge of the Italian language at 
an early date and was interested in many phases of Italian life and culture. 
Several chapters are based on his correspondence with Giambatista Beccaria, 
professor of physics at the University of Turin, who introduced his electrical 
theory in Italy. Beccaria’s Artificial and Natural Electricity (1753) was 
published shortly after Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity (1751). Beccaria borrowed substantially from Franklin’s work and 
defended the latter’s conclusions from attack by other contemporary sci- 
entists like the French Abbé Jean Antoine Nollet. Franklin’s relationship with 
Volta is also discussed. The rapid adoption of the lightning rod in Italy and 
the influence of some of Franklin’s lesser inventions are developed at some 
length. In the eighteenth century Franklin was known to Italians primarily 
as a scientist. 

The influence of Franklin the statesman is introduced in a chapter on his 
dealings with the various Italian ambassadors in Paris during the American 
Revolution. While reluctant to extend official recognition to the colonies, 
these diplomats followed Franklin’s activities with interest, and some of 
them were friendly to him. It was through Franklin’s influence that Father 
John Carroll was made head of the American Catholic hierarchy. In 1783 
Franklin sponsored a translation into French of the new American state 
constitutions, which “became a sort of breviary of eighteenth-century 
libertarian principles, over which Franklin hovered as the major apostle 
of New World reform” (p. 142). The Pennsylvania constitution was copied 
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to some extent by the Venetian republic set up in 1797. Italian liberals were 
also interested in the federal constitution of 1787. Franklin corresponded 
with Gaetano Filangieri, author of The Science of Legislation and leader of 
the Enlightenment in Naples. America in general, and Philadelphia in partic- 
ular, were commonly pictured in Utopian terms by Italians of the period, 
and a new city arising out of earthquakes in southern Italy in 1783 was 
named “Filadelfia” in honor of the Pennsylvania metropolis. In the. early 
nineteenth century Italian historians and publicists used the American ex- 
ample to foster the movement for Italian independence and unification. His- 
tories of the American Revolution were surprisingly numerous and popular 
in Italy. 

Franklin’s influence on Italian printers and publishers, such as Gaspero 
Barbéra of Florence, provides the theme for another chapter. His reputa- 
tion as a moralist and educator, which tended gradually to replace his fame 
as a scientist and statesman, is also developed at some length. Franklin's 
writings, especially The Way to Wealth and his Autobiography, were fre- 
quently reprinted in nineteenth-century Italy, where Professor Pace thinks 
they were important forces in the promotion of bourgeois ideals. Franklin's 
example was hailed as a standard of achievement, both personal and na- 
tional, for those who were willing to cultivate the virtues of industry and 
thrift. 

Franklin’s literary impact on Italy is illustrated by his contacts, personal 
and epistolary, with writers of his time, by the large number of Italian 
writings in both poetry and prose touching on his life and personality, and 
by the influence of his writings as models of popular literature. Cesare 
Cantu, “the Italian McGuffey,” for example, was profoundly indebted to 
Franklin’s writings. Almanacs modeled on Poor Richard’s were immensely 
popular in Italy. Another chapter develops a connection between Franklin 
and Italian music, with special reference to the vogue of his “armonica” 
(musical glasses). Franklin's popularity as a subject for Italian paintings, 
engravings, and sculpture is also discussed, and the book is illustrated with 
nine handsome plates reproducing the best of these artistic efforts. The study 
concludes with an assessment of Franklin’s role in the Italian culture of the 
twentieth century—a role considerably less extensive than in earlier periods. 
This was especially true under Fascist rule. 

This book is the product of massive scholarship, carried on for many 
years. Some may question whether the subject is worth the vast labor which 
has obviously gone into it. It is based almost entirely on primary sources, 
many of them in manuscript form. The text is supplemented by fifty pages 
of footnotes, but unfortunately they are placed at the back of the book and 
cast in a style which makes them difficult to use. The bibliography is also 
awkward; it consists of a chronological list of Italian Frankliniana, arranged 
by decades. An appendix of documents and an index of personal names round 
out this substantial piece of work, which should be of interest to scholars 
in a variety of fields. It is not only international but interdisciplinary in 
its point of view. A knowledge of the Italian language and of Italian his- 
tory, while not essential, would greatly enhance one’s appreciation of the 
book. Both its content and its literary style are rather demanding, and 
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despite the significant contribution it makes, it will probably not have as 
wide a reading as it deserves. 
Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Volume I, April 1744-June 1768. 
Edited by Thomas W. Copeland. (Cambridge and Chicago: Cambridge 
University Press and The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 377. 
$8.00.) 

Students of American colonial history in thinking of the great orator, 
Edmund Burke, will always, and very properly, associate his name with the 
valiant efforts that he made in the 1770’s to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween Great Britain and the North American colonies. He was also for 
a period the accredited agent in London of the New York Assembly. His 
deep interest in the eighteenth-century British Empire is likewise indicated 
by his advocacy of reform measures for the government of Ireland as well 
as for that of British India. As further evidence of this interest was his 
sustained attack over a period of years against the conduct of the Governor 
General of the latter, Warren Hastings. Never a radical, he also gaine:l 
added fame in attacking excesses of the French revolutionaries. 

The volume of The Correspondence of Edmund Burke under review is 
the first of a projected series of ten volumes which will embody not only all 
the known letters of Burke but the more important ones addressed to him. 
These letters begin with the earliest that have been found, when, as a 
youth of fifteen years of age, Burke was about to enter Trinity College, 
Dublin. They end—in the present volume—when, at the age of forty and 
now settled in England and a member of the British House of Commons, 
he had attained the position of intellectual leadership of the so-called Rock- 
ingham Whigs. His most noteworthy activities, nevertheless, were still 
to come. 

Born in Ireland, with a father who was a Dublin lawyer and a member 
of the established Church of Ireland—the Anglican Church—and a mother 
who was a Roman Catholic, all of whose relatives were closely identified 
with the land and rural life, Burke was always conscious of the delicacy of 
his position in the face of the prevailing deep religious prejudices. Although 
by profession and conviction an Anglican, and therefore freed from the 
many legal disabilities under which his mother’s kinsmen labored, he had 
to face charges by enemies that he was a Jesuit in disguise. To his great 
credit he always remained devoted to these Catholic relatives, kept in 
touch with them and, as a Protestant, was in a position to help some of 
them circumvent the restrictions on the leasing of lands to Irish Catholics. 
What is more, in 1757 he married Jane Nugent, whose mother was a Roman 
Catholic and who was presumably brought up in that faith. It appears, how- 
ever, that she regularly accompanied her husband to Anglican services. 

When in 1750 Burke, after receiving his degree from Trinity College, left 
Ireland for England to study law at the Middle Temple, he never sought to 
re-establish himself permanently in his native country. It is true that he 
spent portions of some years there in the employ of the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and he also went there from time to time to look after 
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private business interests and to visit relatives and friends. In fact, with 
his growing importance in public life in England, he acquired an estate in 
the country there which remained his residence for the rest of his life. 

The summer of 1765 marks the turning point in Burke’s career. Up to 
that time he had had strong literary leanings and had given rein to his 
ambitions to establish a reputation as a writer. Now, as the newly appointed 
secretary of the Marquess of Rockingham, the new chief minister of the 
King, he was led to throw himself body and soul into British politics. In 
December of that year he was elected to a seat in Parliament and early the 
following year made, by all reports, two of his great speeches, both of them 
in support of the Declaratory Bill and the repeal of the Stamp Act. Although 
never fully reported, they won the praise of Pitt and others. 

As an orator Burke’s reputation was built upon his massive attacks against 
particular measures and systems of government. He never had the responsi- 
bility of holding office nor did he seek it. His strength lay in opposition. 
Scholars and other commentators have held divergent opinions respecting 
the stature of Burke as a statesman. There is, however, general agreement 
that his views on public affairs were spacious and elevated and that when he 
failed to carry others with him it was frequently because he was in advance 
of his time. That he was a very great man can hardly be doubted. The 
sustained interest of the scholarly public in his life certainly supports the 
view of the importance of his role in eighteenth-century affairs. It is there- 
fcre most appropriate that at last a complete edition of his letters should 
be in the process of publication. 

It has been well over a century since Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and Richard Bourke issued the first edition of the Burke Correspondence 
in 1844 in four volumes. Far from complete, this edition has been supple- 
mented since then by the printing of additional correspondence. By far 
the most important body of new letters appeared in 1956 when, under the 
editorship of Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman, there was published by the 
American Philosophical Society Edmund Burke, New York Agent, with 
his letters to the New York Assembly and Intimate Correspondence with 
Charles O’Hara, 1761-1776. 

The editing of Volume I of The Correspondence of Edmund Burke is 
everything that could be desired by the scholar. A number of letters that 
have never previously been printed have been added, and so diligent has 
been the search for others still in manuscript that students may look for- 
ward in confidence, with the appearance of the volumes to come, to some- 
thing very closely approaching a definitive edition of Burke’s correspondence. 
Professor Copeland, both as general editor of the series and specific editor 
of Volume I deserves to be heartily congratulated on this impressive first 
installment. 

Lehigh University LAWRENCE HENry GIPSON 


Thirty Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder. Edited by Paul A. W. 
Wallace. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. 474. 
$7.50.) 


John Heckewelder’s thirty thousand miles of travel back and forth across 
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the Allegheny Mountains from the Ohio River valley to the eastern sea- 
board in the service of the Moravian Church between 1754 and 1813 were 
miles fraught with significance. Heckewelder was an intelligent observer, 
he recorded his observations, and they cover in detail the two most im- 
portant wars ever fought by the American colonies. 

Heckewelder’s scattered travel journals, printed and manuscript, in German 
and in English, have here been transcribed, translated, edited, and brought 
together for the first time. They have not been printed separately but woven 
into a coherent narrative on the basis of strict chronology. This method 
has its dangers, and there will be some who will mistrust an editor confident 
enough to serve as literary executor as well as recording secretary, but 
indications are that Dr. Wallace has succeeded in his task. 

Here is the tragic story, repeated in each century and in every part of 
the American continent, of the Indians who accepted with disastrous results 
Christian professions of brotherly love and respect. Perhaps it happened this 
way because, though individual whites accepted Christian principles, the 
mass of the people in times of crisis did not. Such a crisis occurred during 
the American Revolution when the British and their Indian allies on the 
frontier fought the colonists. The peaceful Indian groups converted by the 
German Moravian missionaries were caught between the two opposing 
sides. The result was an uneasy existence, culminating in the massacre of 
ninety trusting and unarmed Christian Indians at Gnadenhutten on the 
Muskingum, March 8, 1782, by American militia under Colonel David 
Williamson, an event which gave a death blow to the Moravians’ hopes and 
plans for the future. 

The non-Christian “cousins” of these murdered Delawares had been better 
advisors and clearer theologians than the Moravians who unwittingly pre- 
pared their charges as sacrificial victims. Pachgantschihilas, head war chief 
of the Delaware nation, had warned the Christian Indians on May 6, 1781, 
to withdraw from their villages on the Muskingum River, citing the 
massacre of the peaceful and innocent Christian Conestoga Indians in 1763 
during another war, as an example of what might happen to them. “The 
long knives [the Americans] will in their usual way, speak fine words to 
you, and at the same time murder you!” he warned. 

The Wyandot Half King gave a similar warning, with theological over- 
tones. It was true, he noted, that their cousins the Christian Indians knew 
everything that was good, but it was also true that they were ignorant of 
what was bad. They should harken to the word of those who knew both 
what was good and what was bad and depart their towns for safer areas. 

It is a tribute to the non-Christian Indian leadership that they always 
treated the Christian Indians with respect even though the Moravian settle- 
ments were a source of intelligence and occasionally supply for American 
forces fighting them. On the other hand, it is tragic to consider that the 
American forces betrayed those who had given them support and were 
innocent of the wild things charged to justify their extermination. The 
behavior of Indians and whites in this situation provides one of the tests 
by which the customs and character of a people are revealed. The so-called 
wild Indians, or “savages” (it is interesting to note that Heckewelder’s 
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word “Indians” in his manuscript narrative entitled “Captivity and Murder” 
becomes “savages” in the printed Narrative, “no doubt,” as Dr. Wallace 
writes, “in compliance with the popular taste of a later time”) seem to have 
taken greater pains to distinguish the innocent from the guilty among their 
enemies than did the whites. This is one of the historical facts which, 
multiplied by other examples, throws doubt on the theory that “civilized” 
white men of necessity sank to a “savage” level in order to combat barbarous 
foes. 

Heckewelder’s travel journals have been skillfully edited. First among the 
skills which the editor brings to his task is a knowledge of contemporary 
Indian society and its historical past. Second is a sympathetic understanding 
of the Moravian missionaries through whose eyes, hearts, and minds comes 
the picture of a now dissolved eighteenth-century Indian society. The ex- 
cellent thirty-two page introduction on the Moravians aptly demonstrates 
this understanding. Third is a critical editorial hand which. has isolated 
Heckewelder’s contemporary observations, as expressed in his travel. journals, 
from his theorizations. As Dr. Wallace puts it, “Heckewelder was a better 
reporter than expositor.” The editor has also kept footnotes to a minimum, 
interpolating occasional explanations or references into the text, while leaving 
the bulk of the scholarly apparatus in the form of a “Biographical and 
Geographical Glossary” at the end of the book. 

The result is an important contribution to a more precise knowledge of 
a large group of eighteenth-century Indians, and of the Americans whose 
malevolence or benevolence affected them. Wallace wisely has isolated the 
raw “facts” of the period, as recorded by an intelligent observer, and pre- 
sented them in a coherent, chronological form, which he modestly calls a 
“travelogue.” It is not the ethnological treatise, biography, or mission study 
that he considered writing, but it is certainly more valid historically, con- 
sidering the evidence available, than any of these other forms might have been. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission and the American 
Philosophical Society are to be commended for sponsoring such a valuable 
source book. 

Smithsonian Institution Witcoms E, WAsHBURN 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Edited by Julian P. Boyd, with William 
H. Gaines, Jr., and Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., Associate Editors. Vol. 
XIV. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 709. $10.00.) 
Ibid. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, with William H. Gaines, Jr., Associate 
Editor. Vol. XV. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 
677. $10.00.) 


Comment 


The changing masthead of these reviews of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
suggests that few things in this life are really stable. Julian Boyd has, in 
the course of producing fifteen volumes, lost the services of three excellent 
editorial colleagues, Lyman Butterfield, Mina Bryan, and now Joseph Har- 
rison, Jr. The only unchanging landmarks in this enormous project would 
seem to be Dr. Boyd and the lofty level of the editorial scholarship for which 
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he continues to be responsible. With an estimated thirty-nine volumes yet 
to come, one can only hope that both Julian Boyd and his monumental 
undertaking may long jointly continue to delight admirers of unusually fine 
historical craftsmanship. 

The difficulties confronting reviewers of large multi-volume projects oi 
this sort do not derive so much from the responsibility for keeping abreast 
of shifting editorial personnel as from the task of maintaining a sensibly 
consistent viewpoint over an extended period of time. Editors have enough 
headaches without facing reviewers who attack extensive editorial discussion 
in one volume, and praise the same feature in 2 later installment. Yet over 
the years, Dr. Boyd has been afforded an unusual opportunity to convert 
his critics; not only has he been armed with time, but he has employed 
his superior scholarship and excellence of presentation to such fine effect 
that earlier reservations have been largely extinguished. 

For several years reviewers of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson have 
mingled admiration with regret; there has been enthusiasm for the superlative 
standards of editorial scholarship, but mounting dismay over longer and 
longer introductions and annotations. Too frequently, it seemed, Dr. Boyd 
was burdening his material and slowing his progress with editorial excursions 
which, while learned and fascinating, were hardly normal editorial functions ; 
indeed, it seemed that he was undertaking historical chores that should be 
bequeathed to other scholars and specialists. But in practice Dr. Boyd was 
demonstrating the limitations of past editors and the narrowness of their 
editorial viewpoints; hereafter definitive editions must assume broader 
responsibilities than previously expected. In presenting Jefferson’s papers, 
Dr. Boyd has not contented himself with textual accuracy, but has in- 
vestigated the circumstances and the impact of his documents on modern 
historiography. 

Obviously this courageous approach has meant delaying the progress of 
editing, and in turn has exasperated many impatient Jefferson scholars. But 
it seems to this reviewer that with fifteen volumes now available, some 
re-evaluation of the whole project is called for, a reappraisal perhaps more 
agonizing to this writer than to anyone else. For the inescanable conclusion 
must be that Dr. Boyd has shown a greater wisdom than many of his 
critics. He has grasped from the outset that this is not just a fresh edition 
of Jefferson’s writings, but rather a major opportunity to glimpse—with 
unprecedented detail and color—one of the most truly critical periods in 
American history. 

Thomas Jefferson was indeed remarkable for his intellectual gifts and 
achievements, remarkable for his innate curiosity and his shrewd political 
and diplomatic realism. Endowed with as enduring a physical frame as we 
all wish for Dr. Boyd, Jefferson enjoyed an enormously long life, spanning 
the last thirty-five years of colonial America, and the first fifty years oi 
the struggling new United States. In Jefferson’s papers are some of the most 
vital and unique sources for all American history, and their context as well 
as content have tremendous significance for present and future generations. 
Jefferson was indeed a many-sided man, one of America’s most distinguished, 
hard-headed, and at the same time human of eggheads, whose ideas and 
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ideals remain an enduring and eloquent testimonial to an enlightened realism 
and a flattering yet accurate evaluation of the potential of his fellow man. 

Thus, any truly definitive edition of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
would pose an alarming challenge to a truly conscientious editor, a challenge 
to capture the real quality of the Jeffersonian mind and the final measure 
of the Jeffersonian contribution. For Dr. Boyd, more was involved. His 
undertaking was the first of the much needed new collections of the papers 
of our founders. His editorial accomplishment would naturally affect the 
fortunes of similar projects as well as influence their character, once 
launched. In many senses, Dr. Boyd faced a unique responsibility when he 
presented to the scholarly world the first volume of Jefferson’s Papers nine 
years ago, and the pending publication of newly assembled editions of 
Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, and Madison Papers owes much to the bril- 
liance and the patience of Julian Boyd. With nearly a decade of hindsight 
it is possible to appraise the measure of his achievement, and to conclude 
that present and future historians will be under a lasting obligation for 
source material both brilliantly edited and elegantly presented. In addi- 
tion, the contributions of the New York Times and the Trustees of Princeton 
University should not be overlooked. The Times provided the initial subven- 
tion that made the entire project possible, and Princeton has nobly under- 
taken to maintain one of the most protracted and costly of publication 
responsibilities. 


Review 


The fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
which are the occasion for the preceding remarks, actually cover little more 
than a year in Jefferson's political career. In October, 1788, he was about to 
enter his final year as Minister to France; by November, 1789, he had been 
appointed to the Secretaryship of the Department of State, and had re- 
turned to the United States. Like the preceding years, this one was filled 
with diplomatic business. There was, for example, the protracted consular 
negotiation concluded in November, 1788, with the French government; since 
the documents pertaining to this affair alone run to some ninety pages, it 
can be seen that these volumes have much to offer students of American 
diplomacy. The editors venture their opinion that John Jay's record as a 
negotiator is marred by evasiveness and apathy; what diplomatic gains were 
secured came from the combination of French readiness to make concessions, 
and a Jeffersonian eagerness to secure them. 

But there is much more. Deeply concerned with American prestige, Jeffer- 
son developed his own plan for funding his country’s finances—if not for 
resolving his own personal money troubles. However, in the last hundred 
pages of volume fifteen are appended supplementary papers discovered too 
late for earlier volumes, and included is a whole section devoted to the 
circumstances of Jefferson’s debt to Messrs. Farell and Jones. These papers 
reveal that Jefferson inherited almost forty-five hundred pounds worth of 
obligations from his father-in-law, John Wayles, a debt ironically incurred 
over a cargo of Negro slaves. Actually the original debt was only twelve 
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hundred pounds, and the later total resulted from compounded interest; but 
Jefferson scorned the easy way out, and honorably acknowledged this 
distressing and embarrassing legacy from which he was never to extricate 
himself. 

Jefferson’s sojourn in France paralleled the early stages of the French 
Revolution, a development he greeted with much satisfaction, and the tur- 
bulence of which he consistently minimized. He could hardly avoid personal 
involvement, either. There was the Mirabeau affair, in which Jefferson 
allegedly offered American grain to Finance Minister Necker, only to have 
the offer declined. The editors show that in reality Necker asked Jefferson 
to arrange additional shipments from America to meet the anticipated short- 
age in France, but Jefferson’s response was rather off-hand, to say the least. 

France was also the setting for Jefferson’s famous philosophical discussion 
of how “the earth belongs in usufruct to the living,” a view first announced 
to James Madison in a letter written (but not immediately sent) in Septem- 
ber, 1789. In this case the editors have explored the background of Jeffer- 
son’s contemplation, noting a week’s illness during which he was treated 
by Dr. Richard Gem, who supplied the original thesis that “the earth and 
all things whatever can only be conceived to belong to the living.” Thus, 
while Jefferson’s intellectual greatness need not be contested, his originality 
sometimes can be. 

However, Jefferson’s attentions were hardly confined to mere problems 
of diplomacy, debt, and philosophy: his interest in such items as art and, 
inevitably, books is also amply demonstrated. There are requests to John 
Trumbull to search out pictures of heroes like John Locke, Algernon Sidney, 
and John Hampden. There is evidence of persistent purchases of books, so 
that when Jefferson came to pack for the voyage home in 1789, his baggage 
list included two large boxes for his current library. He was also acting 
as an agent for friends. A small box sufficed for books bought for George 
Washington, but Benjamin Franklin’s requests filled almost as much space 
as Jefferson’s acquisitions for himself. 

Nor was he out of touch with domestic American politics. Madison kept 
him posted, with candid comments on the possibility of either John Hancock 
or John Adams’ becoming Vice President, a development that horrified 
Madison, and Jefferson reciprocated with criticisms of the federal bill of 
rights, which he thought too vague for comfort or security. From England, 
John Brown Cutting continued to supply Jefferson with disturbing but 
expected details of British hatred for America—‘“an envious malignant dis- 
position,” Cutting called it. And Jefferson’s other correspondence covered a 
wide range of topics, from problems of whale oil and the manufacture of 
macaroni to James Rumsey’s “experiment for steam navigation.” 

There was continued correspondence with Maria Cosway, although the 
affaire was now maintained in an altogether dilatory fashion by Jefferson. 
To Maria’s blithe suggestion that he take her with him to the new world, 
Jefferson made no reply, gallant or otherwise, and when Maria next referred 
to America it was as the land where “perhaps all your heart and sentiments 
are.” When he finally sailed for home via the Isle of Wight, the best he 
could offer Maria was “a short but affectionate Adieu.” Clearly Jefferson’s 
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earlier injunction, “let us be together in spirit,’ was now as close a union 
as he cared to contemplate. 

But enough has been said to indicate that these two volumes are among 
the most rewarding of an excellent series. Reading The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson is without doubt the most fruitful and the most stimulating way 
to study and enjoy the life of an amazingly practical politician, a man who 
could also display a disarming modesty that was no less effective when 
purposeful. To John Paradise in July 1789, Jefferson wrote to “concur with 
my friends in congratulations on the anniversary return of the independence 
and happiness of our country.” Then he continued: “My little transactions 
are not made for public detail. They are best in the shade. . . . To glide 
unnoticed thro’ a silent execution of duty, is the only ambition which be- 
comes me, and it is the sincere desire of my heart.” 

There has never been the remotest likeliiiood of this pious wish’s being 
granted, but Julian Boyd and his colleagues have demonstrated magnificently 
just how much poorer we would have been without our Jeffersonian legacy. 
The Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor CoLpourn 


The Jacksonian Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 1833-1848. By Charles 
McCool Snyder. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 1958. Pp. 256. $3.50.) 


Another outstanding volume has been added to the growing list of spe- 
cialized chronological studies in Pennsylvania politics. Dr. Charles McC. 
Snyder’s monograph follows Sanford W. Higginbotham’s work on Pennsyl- 
vania politics in the Jeffersonian era (1800-1816) and Philip S. Klein’s study 
of the transition into the early Jacksonian period (1817-1832). Snyder covers 
Pennsylvania politics from President Jackson’s second term through the 
presidential administrations of Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, Tyler, 
and Polk. 

In the opening chapter, “The Setting,” Snyder succinctly ties together 
the sectional, social, economic, and governmental background of the era 
whose political history he details in later chapters. Another admirable 
interpretive passage is the first two paragraphs of Chapter VI, “The Con- 
stitution of 1838.” Here are described the groups which favored and opposed 
constitutional revision at that time. The lineup in 1837-1838 was in many 
ways similar to present-day divisions over proposed constitutional change 
in Pennsylvania, and for that matter in some neighboring states. 

Dr. Snyder recognizes both sectional, and economic or class antagonisms 
as determining factors in Pennsylvania politics. Although in 1830 half the 
people of Pennsylvania lived in the twelve southeastern counties, the 
numerical advantage enjoyed by this section was often frittered away by 
internecine political and economic quarrels. Thus most parties had to 
cultivate voters in such secondary population centers as the Pittsburgh area, 
the upper Susquehanna region, the southern border counties, and the northern 
tier counties. 

With regard to the game of politics, Snyder describes the factional and 
party bickering during the administrations of Governors Wolf, Ritner, 
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Porter, and Shunk. At the beginning of this period one finds reflected in 
Pennsylvania political life the coalescence of Adams and Jackson followers 
into rudimentary parties, the National Republicans (later the Whigs), and 
the Jackson Democrats. The Anti-Masons, whose candidate Joseph Ritner 
was elected governor in 1835, receive more kindly treatment from Snyder 
than is customarily their fate; he points out that the Anti-Masonic Party 
was rooted more in “abolitionism, temperance, perfectionism, evangelism, 
and democracy” (p. 27) than in political mass hysteria. Democrats generally 
maintained ascendancy over their Whig rivals in Pennsylvania from 1838 
to 1848, cashing in on the pres‘ige of Jackson, the rise of political democracy, 
and the predominantly agricultural nature of the Commonwealth. 

The growth of capitalism and the desire for government aid to trans- 
portation, banking, and industry, played into the hands of the Whigs, who 
often disagreed politically but knew what they wanted economically. The 
Democrats, torn in allegiance between agrarianism and capitalism, were 
seldom able to present a united front on internal improvements, the Bank 
of the United States, or the tariff. The growing power of the South in 
national Democratic circles also tended to alienate ‘Pennsylvania interests” 
—-particularly industrial interests which considered themselves threatened by 
the low-duty Walker Tariff of the Polk administration. 

Pennsylvanians did not fare well in the quest for national political power 
from 1833 to 1848. The Whigs placed no one in the United States Senate 
or in the cabinet. The fortunes of Thaddeus Stevens, then an Anti-Mason, 
sank with those of his party. Simon Cameron, nominally a Democrat, went 
to the United States Senate, but only with Whig and Native American 
support; by 1848 he had little in common with the Democrats. Only James 
Buchanan and George M. Dallas held positions of power nationally; this 
they accomplished by carefully aligning themselves with the Democratic 
presidential administrations of the time. 

Dr. Snyder's study is based on solid research. His bibliography indicates 
that he has visited nine manuscript depositories and has used thirty-nine 
newspapers, representing thirteen towns or cities. He also includes a good 
bibliographical selection of primary and secondary printed works. A partic- 
ularly useful feature of the book is the appendix, consisting mostly of tables 
of votes, by counties, for governor and for presidential electors in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1835 through 1848. 

Like Higginbotham and Klein, Snyder writes not only from wide knowl- 
edge of his chosen political era but also with critical integrity. Although he 
is not a professional debunker, he exposes the dirty “politicking” of Thaddeus 
Stevens and Simon Cameron and the pussyfooting of James Buchanan. Not 
only are there no heroes in this monograph; there are few politicians worthy 
of respect, except possibly David Wilmot and the Free Soilers, and an 
occasional left-wing Jackson or Van Buren Democrat. The economic motive 
may not be the determining factor in history, but it is nonetheless instructive 
to observe Pennsylvania Democrats sacrificing party principles when their 
constituents’ interests in the Bank of the United States or the tariff were at 
stake. Local politicians of almost any faith could do an about-face when an 
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extension of the public works through their territory was in the offing. 
Snyder does not hesitate to describe the growth of anti-Negro emotion in 
pre-Civil War Pennsylvania, which resulted in the disfranchisement of 
colored voters in the Constitution of 1838 (p. 105). One of the most disturb- 
ing aspects of historical writing today is the contrast between accurate 
monographs of the type Snyder has written and the nationalistic and 
filiopietistic slanting found in so many textbooks. 

West Virginia University WituiaM D. Barns 


Toward Gettysburg: A Biography of General John F. Reynolds. By Edward 
J. Nichols. (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1958. Pp. 276. $6.00.) 


General Reynolds has long deserved a full-length biography, even though 
he never attained the distinction of an independent command during the 
Civil War. The most casual students of the Gettysburg campaign know of 
him as the first general officer who happened to be killed, on the first day 
of the decisive battle, which many think occurred by chance. Few, however, 
including the specialist, have asked how Reynolds happened to be where he 
was, and why it was he and not somebody else. In this biography Nichols 
has answered these questions by his thorough study of the development of 
Reynolds as a man and a general—noting that his life was not predestined 
to end on McPherson’s Ridge. Reynolds, it seems, had a choice even on the 
morning of July 1. 

Reynolds came from a large Lancaster family of moderate means. He had 
the advantage of good schooling at Lititz and at Baltimore prior to ad- 
mission to West Point. He possessed robust health, an even temperament, 
considerable < 'f-confidence, and a love of the out-of-doors and of horseback 
riding, so he was particularly well suited for military life. Ambitious to im- 
prove himself and his reputation, Reynolds constantly sought the chance 
to do so while serving as an officer in the Mexican War under Taylor and 
in the Mormon campaign. During the Civil War his eagerness to assume 
greater responsibilities and to get into the thick of battle became even more 
evident. Nichols makes clear that in his drive for military glory Reynolds 
did not stoop to belittle his companions in arms, nor did he curry favor 
with a political faction in the Republican party nor seek popularity among 
his men. Quiet and reserved in manner, he kept his own counsel. Although 
a strict disciplinarian, he had a reputation for supervising the care of his 
men in camp and on the march, and for personally leading them into battle. 
Always the professional and hard-fighting soldier, Reynolds nevertheless 
had a softer side to his nature. He never married, yet he had a deep affec- 
tion for all members of his family and kept in close touch with them, 
especially with his youngest sister. 

The greater portion of this book concentrates on Reynolds’ Civil War 
career. His first command, which he assumed in September, 1861, was the 
lst Brigade of the famous Pennsylvania Reserves, a division of the Army 
of the Potomac. He became commander of the whole division in time to lead 
it in McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign of 1862. In the heavy fighting at 
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Mechanicsville and Gaines’ Mill he distinguished himself before being cap- 
tured. Exchanged in time for the second battle of Bull Run, he played a 
key role in saving Pope’s army from annihilation. The Antietam campaign, 
to which he looked forward with keen anticipation, proved a frustrating 
experience. Governor Andrew Curtin induced the War Department to 
assign Reynolds the impossible task of organizing an emergency force of 
raw militia to repel the threatened invasion of Pennsylvania. The opportunity 
of again leading his division into battle was now given to his friend and 
rival, General George Meade. Reynolds fought in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg in December, 1862, as a major general in command of the Ist Corps. 
Although his men had some initial success, in the end they shared in the 
bitter defeat suffered by the whole army. Chancellorsville was just as dis- 
appointing, for his corps saw little action. 


Reynolds’ dissatisfaction with his war record was not shared by his 
contemporaries and the authorities in Washington. Hooker rated him his 
“ablest officer” at Chancellorsville, and in the movements preliminary to the 
Gettysburg campaign he temporarily assigned Reynolds to command the 
right wing of the army. Nichols is pretty well convinced that the War De- 
partment’s offer of the command of the Army of the Potomac to Reynolds 
at this time was not just rumor, but fact. Furthermore, he believes that 
Reynolds’ rejection did not result from a lack of faith in himself, as some 
historians have intimated, but from the refusal of Washington to agree to 
his terms, a hands-off policy in the operation of the army. The last-minute 
appointment of Meade to succeed Hooker pleased Reynolds, for now he felt 
the army would hit the enemy hard and throw them out of Pennsylvania. 
Nichols stresses the feeling of respect and friendship Reynolds and Meade 
had for each other in spite of their rivalry. It is easy to understand why 
Meade placed three infantry corps and a cavalry division under Reynolds’ 
direction and ordered a reconnaissance in force towards Gettysburg. 


Nichols’ account of events leading up to and including the first day of the 
battle differs in emphasis and details from commonly accepted versions. He 
does not refer to the clash of the two armies at Gettysburg as an accident. 
Instead he relates how Reynolds and Meade knew that Lee was con- 
centrating within the area of the town, that early in the morning of July 1 
Reynolds marched as planned toward Gettysburg, and that when he learned 
from Buford that Confederates had been “pouring down” from Cashtown 
since daybreak, he decided to commit all of his forces to a general engage- 
ment just outside of town. It proved to be a fateful decision for both armies. 
As for the death of Reynolds, Nichols concludes that it occurred, just when 
the Iron Brigade of the lst Corps got into action, as the result of a “stray 
bullet,” and not the aim of a marksman. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Reynolds, the man and the general ; 
yet his biographer shows proper restraint in writing about him. Nichols 
had full access to the unpublished papers of the general, which he put to 
good use. The book as a whole represents careful and intelligent scholar- 
ship. The appraisal of Reynolds is sympathetic, but fair and judicious. 
Lafayette College Epwin B. CoppincTon 
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My Partner, The River. The White Pine Story on the Susquehanna. By 
R. Dudley Tonkin. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. 
Pp. 276. $6.00.) 


R. Dudley Tonkin, a veteran of the lumber days on the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, learned the lumber business from his father. He narrates 
in detail all phases of the operation, from the time a tree is felled until it 
is delivered by rafts to the Susquehanna Boom at Williamsport and thence 
to market. The focal point and nerve center of the entire procedure is of 
course the long, crooked river, as the Indians called the Susquehanna. The 
loggers, swampers, rafters, boom rats, floaters, pilots, lobby hogs, mill men, 
and timber buyers, are all here depicted in pure and unadulterated accounts 
drawn from Mr. Tonkin’s personal knowledge, actual conversations with 
old-timers, or the records of the lumber companies. Every detail of the 
daily life in the woods is recounted—what the men ate, how they slept, their 
hours of labor—and it all makes interesting reading. 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly early recognized the importance of 
the waterways by declaring certain streams to be public highways—Kettle 
Creek, Larrys Creek, Lycoming Creek, Loyalsock Creek, Muncy Creek, 
Sinnemahoning, Tomb’s Run, Trout Run, Wallis Run, and White Deer 
Hole Creek, to mention only a few. However, this policy did not prevent 
individual owners along other streams, not declared to be public highways, 
from bottling up the timber at the mouth of a small stream. This led the 
legislature to enact a law, which was approved by Governor Geary on 
March 28, 1871, assuring the timber owner on the headwaters of a small 
stream of an outlet for his logs. It likewise protected one who improved 
the stream or built dams, and provided him with compensation for his work. 

The Susquehanna Boom at Williamsport, the realization of a dream of 
a New Hampshire Yankee, Major James H. Perkins, is discussed at length. 
It had its beginnings in the Act of May 26, 1846, P. L. 190, in which a 
charter for a boom company was granted to John Leighton and his as- 
sociates. Details are given about the “branding” of logs with log marks, 
and although familiar with the use of such marks, this reviewer did not 
know it was customary to mark each log six times at both ends. Many 
such log marks are on record in the Prothonotary’s office at Williamsport. 

Conservationist concern is introduced by a letter from Anthony Hile of 
Curwensville, who wrote as follows (p. 67): “I often think about the 
timber which was originally here, if never cut (barring natural decay) and 
still standing, it would be a very rich part of Penns Woods. When I con- 
template what has been done in the past one hundred and fifty years, with 
timber, coal and clay, I come to the conclusion we have consumed our 
natural resources, have only made a gesture toward restoring timber, and 
nothing for coal and clay. We can’t, only God can work miracles. Do we, 
as a people, live in a fool's paradise?” 

The book contains excellent photographs as well as diagrams and draw- 
ings of various items of equipment used in the lumber trade. There are 
two appendices, one giving the names of the raft pilots, and the other im- 
portant rafting points on the Susquehanna. The reader is provided with a 
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glossary of the peculiar argot or jargon of the lumber boys, and lastly, the 
book contains what this reviewer considers most essential, an index. 

Mr. Tonkin’s fear that “. . . history will not correctly evaluate the part 
the river, the timber and the men of the Susquehanna Valley played in this 
great movement between 1865 and 1890 . . .” should trouble us no longer. 
His account of one of Pennsylvania’s most important early industries is well 
worth the time and attention of every one interested in her history. 
Williamsport, Pa. MarsHaLit R. ANSPACH 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans. By Russell Wieder Gilbert. [Penn- 
sylvania Historical Studies, No. 1. Revised Edition.] (Gettysburg: The 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, 1958. Pp. 68. $.50.) 

Professor Gilbert’s Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans appeared in 
1947 as the first of a series of three pamphlets published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. The purpose was to make available at low 
cost subject matter pertinent to the history of Pennsylvania. It was to be 
presented in a popular way for the easy use of teachers and students. The 
first pamphlet was devoted to the Pennsylvania Germans and their place 
in the history of our state; the second to the Quakers; and the third to 
the Scotch Irish. 

The Committee on Publications of The Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion was indeed fortunate in their choice of Dr. Gilbert as the one to prepare 
the first of these pamphlets. As both Germanist and historian he was 
eminently fitted for this task. The pamphlet filled a distinct need and was 
widely used. Out of print for several years, the Association did well to 
make it once more available. 

In the new edition there is little change in scope. The type has been 
reset and the pages are more pleasing to the eye. The text has been care- 
fully revised and there are changes in the sequence of the material. This is 
especially notable in the text under the sub-title “Difficulties in a New 
Home.” Here one unexpectedly comes upon a paragraph about Jacob 
Albright, founder of the Evangelical Church, which was omitted in the 
first edition. The author has frequent occasion to refer incidentally to the 
activities of the churches and sects, but perhaps so manifold a religious 
manifestation, peculiar to Pennsylvania, deserves special treatment as a 
separate chapter, however brief. The selected bibliography appended to the 
text offers the researcher new in the field an excellent working apparatus. 
It has been revised, some items have been deleted, and others that have 
appeared since 1947 have been added. 

This reviewer may be allowed to repeat what he said of the first edition: 
this pamphlet contains within the compass of its 68 pages more informa- 
tion, carefully weighed and sifted, about the Pennsylvania Germans than 
can be found in any other one place within the same space. In a brief and 
concise manner the author answers the questions that any thoughtful, inter- 
ested person might ask about the Pennsylvania Germans: Who are they? 
Where did they come from? Why did they come? Who came? The 
pamphlet considers their role in war and in peace, their folklore, their folk 
art, their contributions to our national life. 
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We cannot agree with a recent reviewer who is of the opinion that the 
author sees the Pennsylvania Germans as inhabiting a cultural island set 
in a sea of Anglo-Saxons, rather than as an indigenous and developing 
part of American life. We see no effort on the part of the author to leave 
the Pennsylvania Germans stranded on the island of their own culture. 
Between Anglo-Saxcn and German there was from the beginning a give 
and take, a gradual integration of the two cultures, a process still going 
on, but to trace it would require a larger canvas than this picture affords. 
It would seem no frailty to have traced and made visible for the un- 
practiced eye some of the threads that have gone into the making of the 
intricate patterns of American civilization. 

Inevitably the cultural aspects of the Pennsylvania Germans have become 
submerged in an a-racial American civilization. But as long as summer 
tourists from New England, from the South, from the West, continue to 
invade our pleasant landscapes in order to see the matchless farms, their 
ancient stone houses, and red-painted, decorated barns; as long as they 
enjoy our nationally famous cuisine and do not hesitate to dunk shoo-fly 
pie with the rest of us, one might just as well continue yet a while to paint 
pictures of those sui generis Americans known in common parlance as the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Muhlenberg College Preston A. BARBA 


American Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919-1939. By Robert Moats 
Miller. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 
385. $6.00.) 


Dr. Miller has done an unusually good job with a subject difficult to 
research. The long-time regular reader of church papers knows there is 
a lot that is interesting in our denominational and interdenominational 
journals, and much of it is of a high order of literary excellence. But to 
wade through it all, and to understand and to interpret with clarity what 
is written therein, is no small undertaking. To read the publications of the 
multitude of Protestant churches, and to read them as they appeared during 
twenty years in which there was an absence of that eager desire for regi- 
mentation which has overtaken my own denomination since 1939, is not only 
a tremendous task but sometimes a little dreary. As for me, if I must read 
the journalistic efforts of twenty years, give me True Detective Mysteries 
or even PENNSYLVANIA History. 

Dr. Miller has assembled factual evidence that the voice of American 
Protestantism through the period of 1919-1939 spoke courageously for human 
rights and for human betterment. In doing so he was obliged to make his 
way through a veritable labyrinth of road blocks. One is in the very nature 
of Protestantism itself. The sine qua non of Protestantism is the right of 
private judgment. This, let me explain, is much the same as that ancient 
pearl of great price called “rugged individualism.” One is in the field of 
religion and the other in the field of economics and industry. There are 
those of us who believe that both are priceless and both are of the essence 
of Americanism. 
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Because Protestantism postulates the right of every man to think for 
himself and to speak out, it speaks with many voices. Not all the speakers 
are as intelligent or as thoughtful as they ought to be. Some of them 
are coldly intelligent and shrewd about their coldness. Some are inclined to 
be emotional and to permit their emotions to determine their thinking and 
especially their talking. But even these do-gooders have something good 
about them. For example, I was delighted to learn that there was something 
really worthwhile about the great lamented Inter-Church World Movement 
of the early 1920’s. I have always thought that it was a splendiferous, 
grandiose plan of our crackpots to imitate big business under the notion that 
the important thing about “big business” was the word “big.” Dr. Miller 
deals kindly with the Inter-Church World Movement. It is far, far better 
for America to listen to a multitude of courageous voices, some of which 
express ideas which are obviously impractical, than it is to live under an 
intellectual or spiritual dictatorship. America has gladly paid and is still 
willing to pay the price for freedom. 

Dr. Miller refutes the charge that the churches of the ‘twenties were 
“corpulent and contented.” “The frequency and intensity of the attack upon 
the church for meddling in secular affairs,” he writes, “implies that Social 
Christianity was not dead in the ’twenties.” He discusses the election of 
1928 and points out that prohibition was itself a vital issue and not a mask 
for anti-Catholicism. The depression of the 1930’s was not attended by the 
religious revival which had characterized almost every other period of 
economic stringency in American history. While there was indeed a tendency 
towards the Right in theology, there was a move towards the Left in social 
problems. The bulk of the clergy probably remained near and even to the 
right of center. 

Contrary to the vociferous claim that the churches and church leaders did 
no thinking of their own and never spoke out, Protestant preachers as a 
class have never been afraid to speak out. On issues involving civil liberties, 
the rights of accused condemned by prejudice, war and peace, labor and 
strikes, and all manner of race problems “the churches have played a role 
somewhat more gallant than is generally believed.” 

The conclusion that any reader of this book must reach is that although 
there have been some Protestant leaders, or rather speakers, who might be 
characterized as exhibiting as did the great Edward Irving “a prodigious 
want of common sense,” the characterization cannot be regarded as uni- 
versally valid. One lays down this book repeating 

“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain.” 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia ALEXANDER MACKIE 


Friend of Life: The Biography of Rufus M. Jones. By Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. 
Pp. 347. $6.00.) 


Pennsylvanians understandably have long had a special interest and even 
pride in anything concerning the Quakers. This small denomination played 
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a role in America out of all proportion to its size, from the colonial period 
right up to the Civil War, though there is a tendency for it to vanish from 
the history books once the slavery struggle was resolved. The twentieth 
century has seen a considerable revival of interest in the Friends, especially 
among liberal intellectuals who have been attracted by their simplicity of 
creed and their record of practical social service. Of the Quaker leaders 
whose examples helped spark this revival, certainly one of the best known 
and most deeply respected was that adopted Pennsylvanian, Rufus M. Jones. 
This biography by Elizabeth Gray Vining, already celebrated for her book 
describing her experiences as tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan, is 
obviously a labor of love by a person who knew him well and greatly 
admired him. 

From the personal angle, what will impress many people is the series 
of tragedies that beset Rufus Jones in his younger days (particularly the 
deaths in rapid succession of his first wife, his fiancée, and the only child 
by his first marriage), and how he nevéXMiciess surmounted them. Others 
will find it consoling that even so outwardly composed an individual suffered 
from various recurrent ailments that seem strikingly psychosomatic in 
nature, suggesting that his great self-discipline had not been easily acquired. 
It is also startling to realize how long orthodox Quakers in Philadelphia 
regarded the ex-Maine farm boy as a radical outsider—at least until the 
time when his second marriage to a Cadbury allayed the deepest appre- 
hensions. 

Though the life of Rufus Jones would have been significant for its personal 
example alone, he influenced far greater numbers through his prolific writ- 
ings. While these efforts could all be comprehended under the general 
heading of religious thought, they include both his work as a _ historian 
of Quakerism and as a student of mysticism. However, he sometimes com- 
bined these by examining the historical precursors of Quaker mysticism. 
Despite considerable research abroad, he seems always to have remained 
primarily a popularizer in the best sense of the word. As a result, there 
are hints that much of the work that he did in each area has been super- 
seded, yet Mrs. Vining recounts his views, especially on mysticism, in 
faithful detail. 

Actually Rufus Jones, it develops, in many respects was not a mystic of 
the type which the term usually brings to mind. He did not find the more 
ecstatic forms of mysticism congenial, since he always had an uneasy feeling 
that they reflected abnormal hysterical behavior. Neither did this energetic, 
highly activist individual, who exemplified how pragmatic even philosophers 
are in America, care for “negative mysticism,” the ascetic variety which 
withdrew from the world completely. Mysticism to Rufus Jones was some- 
thing more positive, which inspired him to the life of service that made him 
so widely known and admired. : 

Probably the long sections on Jones’ interpretation of mysticism which 
Mrs. Vining feels obliged to include will seem rather specialized to many 
readers, who may prefer reading about the other aspects of his career. Some 
will relish the glimpses into the history of Haverford and Bryn Mawr 
Colleges for over half a century, and particularly how this astute gentleman 
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handled the formidable M. Carey Thomas. Many more will be interested in 
the story of the American Friends Service Committee, of which Jones was 
a founder and long-time chairman. Others will find vicarious enjoyment in 
the accounts of his trips all over the world. The most dramatic episodes 
are a prickly association with Herbert Hoover in the post-World War I 
feeding program in Russia, an interview with Gandhi in India, and a mission 
to Nazi Germany in 1938 to see whether the Quakers could do anything to 
help the Jews. 

Important though ull this material is, one misses some indications of 
Jones’ views on other questions which are equally significant, especially 
in view of the suspicion that there are often sharp limitations to Quaker 
liberalism once one gets outside of the areas of theology and a respect for 
the worth of the individual, and into political and economic issues. The 
career of Rufus Jones spanned a long period. How did he feel about turn- 
of-the-century imperialism, the Progressive Movement, the careers of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, the League of Nations, Prohibi- 
tion, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the Great Depression, the New Deal? There 
is no discussion of which political party or candidates he favored. His asso- 
ciations suggest that he may have been quite conservative on most of these 
matters, but one would like to know more precisely. 

Although the publishers try to conceal the fact in the text, Mrs. Vining’s 
study is thoroughly documented, being based upon a wide variety of source 
materials in the form of. Jones’ own numerous writings, an extensive collec- 
tion of letters to and from him, and interviews with many relatives, friends, 
and colleagues. It is frankly an admiring account, with scarcely an even 
mildly critical remark. Perhaps because Mrs. Vining is somewhat over- 
awed by her subject, the book is not nearly so well written as one would 
expect. Certainly she makes it clear that Rufus Jones was a great personality, 
but her book also demonstrates how the charm and effectiveness of such 
individuals depend upon an ephemeral personal magnetism which cannot be 
completely recaptured on the printed page. 

University of Pennsylvania WaALLace Evan Davirs 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


June 11, 1959 
To the Editor: 

I appreciate the opportunity of responding to the review in the April issue 
of the source book which I edited, European Origins of the Brethren. Several 
errors are serious enough to warrant correction. 

The reviewer finds that I have “overemphasized the importance of trans- 
lation,” because the “scholar . . . should always consider original documents.” 
He seems to miss the point to criticize someone for performing the task 
which he was commissioned to do. This was to search out the scattered and 
inaccessible materials on the beginnings of the Church of the Brethren in 
Europe, and to present them in translation for American readers. It is 
hardly likely that anyone will soon repeat the research, following Dr. 
Kuhinka’s principle. Moreover, it is my impression that the scholarly world 
has generally welcomed the appearance of similar source materials in usable 
form, albeit in translation. 

This raises the problem of the validity of the translation. After a rather 
sweeping, if undocumented, charge that they do not follow “English struc- 
ture,” the reviewer devotes considerable space to a discussion of the terms 
Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft. While it is perhaps understandable, though 
hardly appropriate, that a sociologist would dwell on this point, it has no 
bearing on the book under review. The term Gesellschaft nowhere appears 
in the book nor did it in the sources; his seeming indictment that I trans- 
lated Gesellschaft as “church” is therefore inapplicable. 

The reviewer is not correct in his deduction that my wife did “most of the 
present work.” I do not minimize her great contribution to its completion, 
as fully detailed in the preface, and indeed there suggest that her name 
might well have been included on the title page. Nevertheless, the publica- 
tion committee, which would seem to be in a better position to judge the 
matter than Dr. Kuhinka, felt that they had adequate reasons for assigning 
responsibility as they did. 

It is disappointing that the reviewer limited his critical attention to the 
problems which I raised myself in the preface, and to the table of contents 
(one chapter heading of which he lists incorrectly). 

After having learned from Dr. Kuhinka that I am “neither sociologist 
nor historian,” that I have not mastered English structure, that I am guilty 
of imprecision in translation, and that I am not free from the suspicion of 
claiming another’s work as my own, it is with surprise that I read his 
conclusion that the book would “have a good effect.” Not only does this 
seem inconsistent with the charges listed above, but it also sounds “unsci- 
entific’ and “moralistic,” which qualities he found objectionable in my 
preface. 

Sincerely yours, 
Juniata College Dona_tp F. DuRNBAUGH 
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To the Editor: 

Mr. Durnbaugh is quite upset in his reaction to my review of his book 
in which I stated that the source-book will “have a good effect” on the 
members of the Brethren Church, but not on the “scholars,” who from the 
point of view of their scientific training will always consider the original 
documents. According to him these statements are inconsistent. 

Further, contrary to Mr. Durnbaugh’s opinion, it is extremely appropriate 
that a sociologist associate the concepts Gemeinschaft or Gemeinde with 
their antonym Gesellschaft. These conceptual distinctions help compare social 
phenomena, ergo religious phenomena too. If Mr. Durnbaugh will re-read 
that short paragraph he will discover the connotation of Toennis’ concepts, 
and will see that his work has already stimulated some sociological reaction, 
as he himself proposed (p. 12). 

This reply, in keeping with the spirit of the review, will not detract from 
the importance of the book and the good effect it should have on the lay- 
man of the Brethren Church. 


Dickinson College Ernest M, GayARY KUHINKA 








